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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


| Paget can mean many things to many people but perhaps it is best 
reflected in the face ofta child, even as it was created by the birth of a 
Holy Infant so many years ago. And what boy ever radiates happiness more 
than the lucky lad who receives a lively new pup the morning of December 
25th? 

Every boy should have a dog, of course. Be it mongrel, pedigreed or just 
plain mutt, there is something in a puppy that will give new meaning toa 
youngster’s outlook on life. Canine companionship is a wonderous thing, not 
easily defined. Perhaps it is the constant devotion and trust a dog places in 
his master. Or maybe it is just the fact that here is a friend who always re- 
mains faithful, never complains, and demands nothing in return except 
loving care. 

There’s more to Christmas, however, than toys and new dogs and gay 
decorations. Without the true spirit of generous giving, all these would be 
meaningless. And that’s why, perhaps, this month’s cover boy takes an interest 
in the family’s window feeder for songbirds. 

Not everyone gives thought to the protection and preservation of wilt 
birds and animals. Yet almost everyone enjoys their presence and takes some 
satisfaction in seeing them, especially in winter. But for those who take an 
active interest by giving food and shelter to wildlife, the returns are great. 
The beauty, activity and song of birds coming to a backyard feeding station 
will turn the monotonous winter scenery into a constant source of pleasure. 

Winter feeding of songbirds can be a blessing, as beneficial to humans as 
it is to wildlife. But if not conducted properly, it can be a curse to those you 
wish to help. Cracker crumbs and crusts of bread are poor fare for wintet 
birds. And even the proper feed and feeders can act as boomerangs if you 
forget to keep the larder full or forsake it too soon. Furnish food every day 
—suet, sunflower seed, scratch feed, cracked nuts, and other nourishing im 
gredients; never discontinue feeding during the winter; and locate your 
feeder in a protected place. 

Then on Christmas morn and every day throughout the snow season, the 
sight of chickadees, cardinals, downy woodpeckers and other interesting 
feathered friends will greet you regularly. Your boy or girl will gain a new 
insight of Nature—and of the One who controls it. 
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EDITORIAL ... 


What of the Harvest? 


F WILD birds and animals escape death from predation, 

hunting, disease, starvation and everything else, they still 
must face the problems of old age. Even in a well-balanced 
population the old ones soon lose out and die. 

One of the most basic natural laws of nature is that a sur- 
plus is always produced each year—a surplus that is doomed 
to die whether or not it is harvested by mankind. There is 
no escape from death; the only question is when will it come. 
This is the fact that all sportsmen and conservationists must 
realize if game is not to be wasted. The bird or animal will 
someday die, so why should the hunter not receive the benefit 
and get some good from meat, fur and feathers, as well as 
from the healthy sport of hunting it? 

Most sportsmen do not get any real joy out of the actual 
killing of an animal. True, there are a few individuals who 
revel in killing for the sheer pleasure of killing, but these are 
in a very small minority. For most of us, however, the thrill 
of the chase comes from knowing that we have matched wits 
with our quarry and have defeated it in its own domain. The 
supreme moment comes when the trigger is squeezed or the 
arrow brought to full draw and we know the projectile has 
found its mark. There is little pleasure in the fact that we have 
killed; there is, indeed, a feeling of regret when we approach 
our fallen prey. 

In any consideration of conservation, we cannot go wrong 
if we keep in mind the real definition of the word itself. Con- 
servation simply means “wise use’—a use that implies maximum 
benefit to mankind without waste. Conservation demands, 
therefore, that we harvest our crop of game just as we harvest 
our crop of timber, cultivated grain, or domestically raised 
livestock. By avoiding waste which is the result of Nature’s har- 
vest, yet still maintaining sufficient breeding stock for the 
future, we have made wise use of a great natural resource—a 
use for which it was intended since time began. 

—From Arizona Wildlife News. 
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Deer Hunting in the Years of 
1888 to 1902 


By William 
PART 


hee! the year of 1888 I be- 
came nineteen years of age. As I 
look ‘back in the retrospect, a story 
of my deer hunting experiences of 
those days is vividly recalled. A long 
talked of and planned deer hunt for 
the month of November kept me 
awake several nights before the date 
to leave. I had done considerable 
small game hunting, but was a novice 
at deer hunting. It was all new to 
me. Having been told that there 
were no more deer left in Pennsyl- 
vania, hunting for them was ruled 
out. It was most interesting to listen 
to talk about deer hunting by some 
of my experienced friends. They 
more or less kept their knowledge 
of them quite secretive, for they did 
not want others to know about their 
hunting grounds. They had men- 
tioned that there were some near the 

Blooming Grove Hunting and Fish- 

ing Club grounds in Pike County. 
It was generally believed that after 

1880 the market hunters and lumber 
workers had killed off all the deer 
for food and market sales. The 
Blooming Grove Hunting and Fish- 
ing Club was said to own or lease 
about forty thousand acres of wilder- 
ness lands, upon which they had 
stocked deer and other species of 
game. The hunters familiar with the 
area claimed that a number of deer 
had migrated off the club grounds 
and were populating the adjacent 
hunting grounds. 

_The vast wilderness of all this ter- 
ritory was in a brush stage following 
the great lumber cuttings. As I recall 
those days these brush lands were 
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ideal for deer food and cover. The 
fact was not generally known, for not 
many people traveled about the 
wilderness areas in those days of 
horse and buggy transportation. A 
friend of mine, with whom I worked, 
knew the area and told me the story 
of the increasing deer in the region. 
He was a deer hunter, first class; like- 
wise his older brother and father 
never let a chance slip by, if it meant 
a deer hunting expedition. It was 
finally decided that we would leave 
for the hunting grounds on Novem- 
ber 14th, the day before deer hunt- 
ing season opened. 

I was instructed to take along 
plenty of ammunition; both fine shot 
and buckshot, for there were lots of 
grouse. The shells were to be dif- 
ferent styles in appearance, so as to 
identify one from the other. This 
was good advice as I later learned. 

When the hunting party was made 
up, there were three other men 
whom I did not know. After 
introductions, however, everything 
turned to the plans for the next 
day’s hunt. I was a good listener, 
taking in every word. These men 
had hunted there the previous season 
and had killed a deer. It was de- 
cided that we would start for a cer- 
tain location early the next morning. 
Levi was to take the dogs. Other 
members of the party were to stand 
at designated locations, selected by 
Bert, who, by the way, was regarded 
as knowing more about deer and 
their habits than his brother or dad. 
So off to bed we went at 10:00 P. M. 
There was no sleep for me, for the 
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BILLY ANNEMAN, of Lake Ariel, 
is a retired Pennsylvania Game Pro- 
tector. He will be 90 years old this 
February and still takes an active in- 
terest in hunting and wildlife con- 
servation. Mr. Anneman has hunted 
every year since 1881, except for the 
1920 deer season when he had a bad 
accident which kept him off his feet 
until March, 1921. He takes great 
pride in the fact that he was one of 
those who helped make it possible for 
the Pennsylvania legislature pass the 
first hunting license law in 1913 and 
still possesses one of the first such 
licenses issued in the Keystone State. 


excitement and tension had me all 
stirred up. I would dose off for a 
minute or two, only to be awakened 
by a deer jumping over me or other- 
wise disturbing my slumber. 

When the call came for breakfast 
I was first to the wash basin. We 
were soon ready. Levi took the dogs 
on leash and Bert led the standers 
to their posts. We were instructed 
to stay put until picked up. The day 
was warm. We did not hear a sound 
for hours. I came close to falling to 
sleep despite my enthusiasm for the 


hunt. Bert finally rounded us up 
and took us off to a new location, 
The results in the afternoon were 
the same. Old Sailor, one of the dogs, 
had done some cold trailing. His 
bugle held us to our posts until dark, 
but no deer were seen or heard. 


The next day we hunted a new 
locality in the same pattern as the 
previous day. I was again placed on 
stand. Others of the party, except 
Bert, were taken further on. These 
men knew every foot of the region, 
but in Steve’s opinion, they were not 
overly anxious that we should kill 
a deer. Apparently, they were most 
interested in the board and lodging 
money they hoped to get for our stay. 
This opinion was soon verified by 
events that came to light later on. 
We were hunting in the vicinity of 
Big Pond, later known as_ Fairview 
Lake. There was a hotel at Tafton, 
nearby, run by an old German 
widow, named Lobbis. A quartet of 
wealthy brewers from New York and 
Brooklyn made this place their head- 
quarters. Most of their time was 
spent in drinking and making pre. 
tense of being hunters. No one ever 
knew of any of them having killed 
a deer, but they always took back 
with them lots of game, deer and 
bears and other game, if it could be 
bought. They claimed to be members 
of a shutzen bund and could do 
some fine shooting with their scoped 
rifles in the back yard, where they 
had installed a rifle range. 

On this second day I kept my 
stand until 3:00 P. M. I had not 
heard a sound of man or beast in 
the meantime. Shortly thereafter I 
heard old Sailor giving tongue in a 
distance. I kept sharply alert, and 
soon became satisfied that whatever 
was on the move was coming my 
way. I had changed my _ position 
shortly before to a stand about one 
hundred yards away from the first 
station. All of a sudden the old dog 
got down to lively business. Short 
yaps were advancing toward me. In 
seconds I saw a deer headed toward 
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me. The brush was quite heavy, and 
I lost sight of it until it leaped over 
the roadway about 35 or 40 yards 
away. I fired, but the deer kept right 
on going. I fired my second shot. 
Two large oaks took most of this 
load. I ran to where the deer crossed 
and collared the dog, which was 
standard practice. I had quite a time 
to get him on leash. Then I checked 
on my shooting, for I felt sure that 
I had hit the deer. In the meantime 
Levi came and took the dog. Our 
check discovered considerable hair 
from the deer, and two jumps be- 
yond there was blood. 

Soon our party came in for council. 
We decided to smoke and then fol- 
low the deer with the dog on leash. 
Three of us were to try to head off 
the deer, if it was still on its feet. 
This is what happened; whether by 
carelessness or design, I can only 
assume, Bert let the dog get away. 
The dog made straight for Big Pond 
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Lake. One shot was heard and the 
dog quit tonguing. We soon got to- 
gether and hurried to the lake. Old 
Sailor was on the shore of the lake 
pulling at the entrails of a deer. The 
interlopers were gone and so was my 
deer. I was terribly disappointed, but 
not discouraged. This was the first 
deer I ever saw in the wild. 

That night at the hotel I talked 
with one of the natives, who told me 
that this conduct was common prac- 
tice. It had been going on since he 
could remember. So I began to learn 
that in the dee: hunting fraternity, 
there were others not sportsmen. My 
lesson was worth while in future 
years, as I later became a game pro- 
tector. After we had our supper we 
were soon in bed, for our hosts did 
not have much to say. 

Next day we started out in low 
spirits. I became lost from my com- 
panion. The weather was threatening 
and became foggy. This added to my 


HARDY HUNTERS of the early 1900’s pose in Pike County woodlands. From the left: 
Patrick Cusick, Scranton, famed as the fighting sergeant of the Argonne Forest during 
World War I; William Bird, one of the early organizers of sportsmen’s clubs; Billy 
Anneman; and George Schwartz, a deputy game protector. 
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bewilderment, but I did not get 
panic stricken. I took a straight 
course and finally came to a stream. 
I followed it until I came to a road. 
I then ran into the first hunter I saw 
in the woods since the start of our 
hunt. He, too, had become lost in 
the fog, but now had his bearings. 
He ask me where we were from and 
where we were staying. He knew the 
place but not the people. I learned 
frem his name that he was of Polish 
descent. He told me in a pleasant 
attitude where he lived, and added 
that his people would like to have 
hunters come and stay with them. I 
informed him that we would call 
upon his family and consider his 
hospitality. He remarked that there 
were deer there. 

I started back through the woods 
en route on my return to my board- 
ing place. I was the last ‘one to re- 
turn in. Already a party was being 
organized to search for me. In the 
meantime it began to rain, We were 
all tired and was glad that it was 
the end of that day. More or less it 
had been uneventful. 


This was our last day’s hunt here, 
for Steve said: we are leaving to- 
morrow. There is no chance here. 
We all agreed. Before we leave, how- 
ever, we want to go over and look 
the place over you have found Bill, 
through the hunter you met in the 
woods. We liked the country and 
could learn it without the assistance 
of some of the experience, we had 
gone through. 

We found the Polaski place and 
all the family at home. The father 
and mother could not speak much 
of the English Language. The two 
young men and two sisters spoke it 
well. This family came to America 
in 1868 and worked hard to establish 


a home. They had carved out a little 
farm in the wilderness, among the 


rocks and scrub oaks. How they 
made a living is a wonder! They now 
had twelve acres cleared and were 
farming it. About the same amount 
was partly cleared and used as 


pasture land for their stock, which 
comprised two fine cows, a large flock 
of chickens, three pigs and a mule, 
Everything was nice and clean in the 
house. In the basement there was a 
large fire-place and fire-wood, piled 
up to the ceiling. There was a table, 
benches and chairs, We were assured 
that we would have plenty to eat, 
The beds were all a tired hunter 
could relish after a hard day’s hunt, 
So arrangements were made to 
bivouac with these folks the next 
hunting season. The family was asked 
to come to Glen Eyre, R.R. stop to 
get our equipment. They had only 
a buckboard and a mule to haul it. 
We would walk the eight miles to 
our rendezvous for the hunt. 

The ensuing year was a long one 
for me. Finally, November 15th, was 
only one day off. We traveled as 
agreed upon from the Erie RR. 
Station in Scranton to the Glen Eyre 
stop in Pike County. Our luggage 
was picked up as planned and we 
trekked the eight miles to camp in 
about three hours. A grand welcome 
greeted us. I suppose these lonely 
people were glad to see us and to 
realize that they would make a few 
dollars in real money. 


The table was loaded with all 
kinds of good food. When we 
finished, it looked different, for five 
hungry men had just negotiated eight 
miles on foot to reach this haven of 
welcome and satisfaction. Our party 
had been increased by one Dick 
Edwards, an old fox hunter. He 
proved to be a good scout. After the 
smokes and the usual bull session, 
we hit the feathers to dream of the 
following day’s hunt. 

We were awake at dawn. The fire 
was roaring in the fireplace and 
breakfast was about ready. Fresh 
pork and pancakes greeted us on the 
table. Then we were off for the hunt 
in our new locality. 

Bill and Tony joined us, remark 
ing that we were strangers in the 
locality and may become lost. Soon 
we were trying to rout a deer in vefy 
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likely looking places. We kept the 
dog with us, for the woods was very 
dry and noisy. Steve remarked that 
we had better hunt up the low lands, 
where there may be a swamp. We 
soon observed more green in the foli- 
age. Old Sailor was turned loose. Be- 
ing a good cold trailer, he was soon 
busy. It was not long until we heard 
his foghorn voice, heading toward 
the swamp. All of a sudden his bellow 
turned to a yap, and we knew then 
that he had jumped a deer, One of 
the party saw the deer’s flag and 
said it was heading toward the 
Blooming Grove Creek. None of us 
being on stand dampened our hopes 
of getting this deer. So we called this 
a day and started back to camp. 
Tony, Levi and I took one direction 
and the other members of the party 
took another. Levi and I changed 
loads to fine shot and killed three 
grouse on the way back. They were 
very plentiful. We had flushed many 
that day. Being satisfied with what 
we had seen of the new territory, it 


gave us hopes of success. Steve was 


praying for snow, for he cared little 
about dog hunting. I did not take to 
dog hunting too well either, so Steve 
and I became fast friends over the 
years that followed. I enjoyed hunt- 
ing with him more than anyone that 
I ever hunted with. 

From this point I shall try to nar- 
rate on my general observations that 
followed in the next several years, for 
I had become an enthusiastic deer 
hunter. I saw them rise from a few 
to the great herds in my life time. 
My deer hunting took me into much 
of northeastern Pennsylvania and 
elsewhere. In the early days of their 
come back much unlawful hunting 
was done during the late summer and 
early fall at salt licks. Most of the 
natives hunted them for meat and for 
sale. 

We finally killed a nice buck at 
our new camping region after several 
days hunt. The following year we 
killed two bucks and a doe. On our 
next trip our party encountered the 
following experience while scouting 
around a small lake, known as Mud 
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Pond. Dick and Frank saw tracks of 
deer and traces of blood in the snow, 
leading into the swampy surround- 
ings. They circled the area and found 
no trace of the deer leaving. Night 
came upon them, so we planned to 
hunt the area out the following morn- 
ing, Levi took the trail while other 
members stationed around the 
swamp. The deer was jumped and 
came out to Frank, who shot it in the 
neck. At the crack of the shot some 
one let out a yell. We answered, Soon 
two hunters put in appearance, and 
claimed to have wounded the deer. 
The deer was dressed out, and we 
located three buckshot in the carcass, 
which would have likely been fatal 
eventually. The party yielded the deer 


despite Frank’s protest not to. The 
hunter’s conducted themselves as good 
sports, and accordingly we chose to 
do likewise. These two hunters were 
the first we had encountered in the 
new territory in all our hunts there, 

It was evident that Frank was not 
satisfied with our having turned the 
deer over to these hunters, for he had 
his duffel packed and left us that 
evening. We did not see Mr. Weeks 
anymore, but all of us agreed that he 
was a poor sport. We sent him a deer 
when we broke camp, and he gavea 
big free lunch at his hotel. Steve later 
told us that he had given up hunting 
thereafter. 


... To Be Continued 
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STILL ACTIVE in the cause of wildlife conservation despite his 89 years, Billy Annemaf 
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is pictured on a winter feeding mission last winter. 
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By John 


OR three hours, that bright De- 

cember morning, I had _pussy- 
footed along the side of the ridge, six 
or eight hundred yards from the top. 
The last half of the trip had been 
down a hanging valley caused by the 
presence of a secondary ridge lying 
south of the main one. The light 
breeze had been out of the west when 
I started my hunt on this opening 
day of Pennsylvania’s deer season, but 
it had shifted toward the north and 
picked up considerably. I turned in 
that direction and climbed to the 
top of New Berlin Mountain, figuring 
that by now I could work back to the 


JOHN B. MILLER is a professor 
of electrical engineering at Bucknell 
University, an avid hunter, and an 
expert on sporting arms and ammuni- 
tion. He regularly engages in com- 
petitive target shooting. A graduate 
of the Game Commission’s training 
school, he served for a short time as 
a Pennsylvania Game Protector in the 
late 1930's. 


B. Miller 


east without notifying every buck in 
the township that I was there. Be- 
sides, I’d left my lunch in the car and 
was beginning to notice a vacant feel- 
ing near my middle. 


Quiet traveling was practically im- 
possible. The loose carpet of oak 
leaves lying under the open timber of 
the ridge was inches thick and dry as 
tinder. Under such circumstances the 
only practical method of still hunting 
was to walk as | snag as conditions 
permitted for a few steps; then look 
like a stump and listen for several 
minutes before moving again. 


By some peculiar quirk of fate 
the particular spot I had selected had 
been avoided by other hunters that 
morning. In an area where big drives 
and crowds of hunters are the rule, I 
had not seen another person since 
leaving the car. I might add that by 
noon the place was alive with eager 
nimrods. 

I was slipping my left foot under 
the carpet of noisy leaves, preparatory 
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THE HEAD of my 1957 buck was nothing to brag about, but it was better than ninety 
percent of those seen on my “inspection trip.” 


to making another move, when a dis- 
tant rustling called my attention to a 
six-pointer a hundred yards away and 
trotting easily in my direction. Sneak- 
ing the safety off my Springfield, I 
picked him up in the scope with as 
little motion as possible and waited 
for him to stop. The first halt was 
made with nothing much but his 
rump visible thru the timber, but at 
the second he exposed nearly his 
whole side. The thought that flashed 
thru my mind at the moment was: 
“It’s going to be a hellava job getting 
you out of here alone.” Then the 
.30-’06 recoiled and the buck bounded 
away, swinging around me to the 
north. 

Using my very best rapid-fire tech- 
nique, I chambered a fresh round and 
picked him up again, squeezing off a 
second shot just as a large economy 
sized white oak jumped between us. 
Then he disappeared. For a moment 
I was completely flabbergasted. I'd 
missed an equally easy shot at a Wyo- 
ming mule deer two months earlier. 
Now I'd done it again. But that first 


shot couldn’t have missed him! The 
crosshairs were on just the right spot 
when the rifle cracked. Then, recall. 
ing that his takeoff had been humped 
up and tail down, I picked up my 
empties and started to see what story 
the leaves where I had last seen him 
would tell. 

Reaching what I thought was the 
place he had been, I found no signs 
of his passage, but some thirty yards 
beyond I came on the scuffed leaves 
and blood trail that told the story of 
his going. At that moment three fast 
shots sounded in the direction he had 
taken, and not very far away. “That's 
the end of my buck, but I'll have a 
look anyway,” I thought as I contin- 
ued on the trail. Rounding a little 
knoll, fifty yards farther on, I almost 
stumbled over him; stretched out and 
completely lifeless. I hadn’t lost him 
after all. 

This time I had left my hunting 
knife at home, so I did the dressing 
job with my pocket knife, as I had 
done dozens of times before. Although 
I could have guessed what I'd find in 
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it, 1 examined the paunch from force 
of habit. The forested ridge where he 
was shot varied from one to two miles 
in width and lay between fertile and 
intensively farmed valleys, so there 
was likely to be corn. It was there. 
Also the tender shoots of young wheat 
and a few teaberry and squawberry 
leaves. The remainder of his break- 
fast had been mostly clover and the 
brouse of various “sweet” woods. He 
was “as fat a butter’ and, by the 
time I had dragged him off the top 
of the ridge and hidden him in a 
little hollow under a low hemlock un- 
til I could bring the car about three 
miles nearer, I knew he was heavy 
enough. 

Fifty minutes of fast walking took 
me back to the car and the rest of the 
folks who had started out with me. I 
really had dedicated this first morning 
to hunting with my two youngest sons 
and the wife of the older of them. At 
my suggestion, they had spread out 
along the ridge from the car and hunt- 
ed west, while I made the long sweep 
mentioned before in hopes of chasing 
something wearing antlers their way. 
I found them finishing their lunches 
and, in answer to questions about 
my bloody hands, told a yarn about 
cutting myself. They didn’t buy that, 
so I grabbed a sandwich and we drove 
to the point of entry to the mountain 
nearest my buck and brought him 
out. Loading him in the station 
wagon, I escorted him home to be 
skinned while the boys continued 
hunting. 

So that was it! For the first time in 
my life I had the whole season to 
hunt if necessary and what had I 
done? Finished my hunting the first 
morning! And it all happened not 
more then five miles from home. A 
smart hunter doesn’t pass up many 
chances at good legal buck in Penn- 
slvania these days, but I was almost 
sorry I hadn’t missed. 

I'm not bragging about the rack 
on that buck. I called it a five-and-a- 
half-pointer, But he was fairly heavy 
as deer in this area go. With head, 


hide, feet, and all other excess bag- 
gage removed, he weighed in at one 
hundred and one pounds. Having 
seen hundreds of deer go thru check- 
ing stations, and having noted the 
estimated weights put on the tags by 
their owners, I’ve learned to discount 
the average hunter’s weight report by 
about twenty percent and believe only 
what I see on the scales. Also, I’ve 
learned to estimate deer weights fairly 
well myself. Of course, the weight 
marked on the tag is directly propor- 
tional to the distance from the road 
at which the buck was killed. I don’t 


QUEBEC BUCK taken during 1957 season 
in Canada shows what can happen where 
food is plentiful. Wolf packs and hard 
winters weed out the weaklings, as nature 
practices selective breeding. 
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know what the actual figures are, but 
I doubt if the average weight of the 
antlered deer killed in Pennsylvania 
this fall will run over one-hundred- 
ten pounds. Probably the antlerless 
jobs will run nearer eighty-five. ‘Those 
are hog-dressed weights. Guessing 
again, I’d say that the averages of 
those coming out of the big woods 
have dropped close to twenty pounds 
in the last thirty years. 

Some of the background facts re- 
garding Pennsylvania’s deer herd 
might be worth considering. When I 
was a boy, living on a hilly farm in 
the North Tier area, deer were prac- 
tically a negative quantity. In most 
of the county they had been hunted 
to virtual extinction. Then the big 
timber—hemlock in the hollows and 
hardwood on the ridges, quite fre- 
quently—was cut off rapidly. Dense 
second growth hardwoods+-beech, 
birch, and maple, with a scattering of 
other woods and forest weeds—sprang 
up. The famous “buck law,” protect- 
ing the breeding doe, and the almost 
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unlimited food available, presented 
such ideal conditions that—before 
most of us realized it—the deer herd 
was not only too large, but was start- 
ing to eat itself out of house and 
home. With variations in timing and 
other conditions, this situation was 
arising or had become apparent in 
other parts of the state. 

A few far-sighted game managers 
recognized the danger and attempted 
to avert disaster by advocating antler- 
less deer seasons. The organized 
sportsmen raised Holy Ned and the 
unorganized shouted their deer-igno- 
rant heads off. The fellow who parti- 
cipated in a “doe season” was the 
next thing to a Benedict Arnold. 

As I recall it, the saturation point 
in my county was reached in the 
early thirties. It had arrived earlier in 
the south and central parts of the 
state. The young trees that had pro 
vided browse before, and had not 
been chopped off by the growing deer 
herd, were getting to the pole stage. 
The deer, particularly the small ones, 


POLE STAGE forests, typhically found over large areas of Pennsylvania, don’t offer much, 


if any, food for a winter-hungry deer. 
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SEVEN BUCKS hung before this motel during the 1957 season. Five of them were “spikes” 


and the other two small “wyes.” 


could no longer reach the tender 
shoots. The observant outdoorsman 
could see a deer line in almost any 
young forest in the state. 

Then about three hard winters 
came along in a row. After each of 
them a few, or perhaps dozens, of 
bags of hide containing deer bones 
were to be found in deep valleys and 
along mountain streams. Still the 
average hunter refused to admit that 
a surplus existed and some otherwise 
competent biologists insisted that it 
was a parasitic fly and not starvation 
that caused the deaths. (It is quite 
likely that it was a combination of 
circumstances—starvation so weaken- 
ing the animals that they were un- 
able to combat the nose fly.) 

From the middle of December, 
nineteen-thirty-five, to the middle of 
the next March, half a dozen or so of 
us did our best to feed whatever deer 
we could reach in the county referred 
to. Snow was from two to four feet 
deep on the level. For days at a 
time the temperature stayed below 
zero. We drove our cars as far into the 
woods as we could on the CCC roads 
and other trails, then packed corn 
and alfalfa to the concentration areas 
on our backs. I spent so much time on 


snowshoes that winter that I waddled 
when I tried to walk down the street 
in town. 

No one knew what the best “arti- 
ficial” food was, so we used what we 
could obtain and hoped it would do 
the job. Browse was cut where avail- 
able, but much of the forest had 
passed that stage. Besides, the browse 
that was available was largely in areas 
away from the deer yards and cutting 
it half a mile from the yards did no 
good. In the yards themselves every- 
thing green, including hemlock, 
laurel, rhodedendron, and_ other 
shrubs not normally eaten in quantity 
by deer, were stripped as high as an 
animal could reach by standing on 
its hind legs. Branches as large around 
as a man’s thumb were devoured com- 
pletely. Obviously, the youngsters 
could not reach as high as the others, 
so they gave up the ghost first. 

Toward spring many of the deer 
were too weak to run out of the yard 
when we approached. If they did they 
might merely flounder around in the 
snow and lie there panting, waiting 
for the dark angel. It wasn’t a pretty 
sight. When the snow finally melted 
off, the stench in some of the valleys 
was terrific. But, in spite of all this, 
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ROAD HUNTERS are too plentiful these days. At this point one group of men fired 
almost 70 shots at a buck on the opposite hillside. The “battle” lasted over ten minutes 


with many of the bullets missing by 20 feet. 


most of the fellows who fought against 
herd control didn’t get off their big, 
fat fannys or stir away from the stove 
at that time of year to observe the 
things we saw day after day. Unless 
they could spot herds every time they 
stepped out on their front porches 
there were not enough deer. 

Eventually some of the skeptics 
were convinced and more anterless 
seasons were declared. These helped 
the situation greatly, but the effects of 
inadequate food supplies still exist. 
Over the years the deer have become 
smaller, racks have been less and less 
imposing, and the farmer’s damage 
complaints have continued. Instead of 
finding our best specimens in the re- 
mote forest areas, we now find them 
in the farm woodlots, from whence 
they forage the neighboring fields at 
night. This last was the kind of deer 
I had collected that morning. 

Before the season opened I had 
made tentative plans to take our fif- 
teen-foot travel trailer and go back to 
that north-tier county for a few days 
hynting in my old stamping ground. 
Now, with hunting all done for the 
season, I decided to take a trip up 
there anyway—just for old times sake. 
Early the first morning of the season IJ 


gathered up some of my cameras, put 
on my hunting clothes, collected my 
field glasses and spotting scope, tossed 
a varmint rifle in the station wagon, 
and headed north. I enjoyed the trip 
and spending the night at the home 
of an old hunting and fishing pal, but 
I saw several things I didn’t like. 

Driving over the old turnpike | 
kept close watch on the forest con- 
ditions as well as on the deer hanging 
at the dozens of camps and _ being 
carried on the cars that were return- 
ing from the area I was interested in. 
This was not an intensive research ex- 
pedition, with detailed and accurate 
records, so I’m not making any more 
general statements about deer size. 
I’m just telling you what I saw. 

Of all the dozens of dead bucks ob- 
served during my two-day trip, only 
one had a really nice rack. Only two 
or three were as large as the buck I 
had downed the first day. At one 
motel five of the seven deer on dis- 
play were spikes and the other two 
carried skinny “wyes.” At another, one 
had a fair “wye,” one a spike, and 
one had a badly deformed “wye.” At 
one camp the only two hanging were 
“spikes,” while another camp, in the 
edge of the big woods, showed five 
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deer, four of which in the spike class 
and the fifth a “wye.” This, quite 
generally, was the pattern throughout 
the area. The deer seen on cars were 
no different. Perhaps these folks were 
hiding their big deer, but that’s not 
the way the hunters and fishermen I 
know operate. 

Without doubt many of these bucks 
were youngsters. I didn’t study their 
teeth to find out. But in my book one 
that sports well curved antlers ten or 
twelve inches long is likely to have 
seen more than two summers. Why 
didn’t they have better racks? Guess- 
ing again, I’d say they just didn’t 
have enough “ump” to grow them 
when spring came. Summer food sel- 
dom is any serious problem for deer 
and those killed in the fall may be 
sleek and fat. It’s what they find to 
eat in January, February, and March 
that tells the real story. If they have 
to spend May, June, and July stag- 
gering back from the brink of the 
grave, they have that much less time 
left to grow and attain full vigor for 
the family duties they have to attend 
to in the fall. The chances are they 
will father still smaller deer for future 
generations. And next spring’s fawn 
will be smaller still because it’s 
mother was half starved throughout 
the gestation period and may even be 
unable to feed it properly after it is 


born. It’s a vicious cycle that can be 
broken only by making sure there are 
no more deer in any area than the 
range can support properly. 

Fortunately, many of those who 
fought the earlier anterless deer sea- 
sons so bitterly are beginning to 
understand the situation, but there 
still are some die-hards that refuse to 
believe what they see. Others are 
learning that a smart old does can 
be just about as hard to outwit as 
her husband and that the principal 
reason it’s easier to kill an antlerless 
deer is because there are too many of 
them. 

My observations about the situa- 
tion in this particular area are in 
agreement with those of many other 
outdoorsmen. A local taxidermist con- 
firmed my report, but he added that 
he had received many fine heads for 
mounting from other parts of the 
state. In fact, he showed me stacks of 
dozens of them in his workshop and 
storage room. 

And so I came back down over the 
old pike on the second day of my trip 
feeling somewhat let down and de- 
pressed. I’d seen positive proof of one 
of nature’s laws that I’d been aware 
of all along. But remember, I’m not 
making any disparaging remarks 
about Pennsylvania’s deer herd. I’m 
just telling you what I saw! 


TYPICAL RACK of many seen on the inspection trip were these spikes. 
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Winter Birds of Field and Fencerow 


. What winter bird has an excep- 
tionally heavy, ivory-colored bill? 

. What bird is almost identical to 
the common crow, except that it 
is smaller? ' 

. What gray and white bird is com- 
monly known as the “snowbird?” 

. Do prairie horned larks breed in 
Pennsylvania? 

. What sparrow has a small dark 
spot in the middle of its breast? 

. Where does the horned lark get 
its name? 

. The redpoll is a common winter 
visitant. True or False? 

. Snow buntings are fond of dense 
thickets. True or False? 


HE sudden disappearance of 

many familiar birds led the folks 
of olden times to believe they had 
flown to the moon or buried them- 
selves in the mud of a lake bottom 
to spend the winter. Today we know 
-that the wintertime scarcity is due to 
the fact that they travel southward to 
more hospitable climes when autumn 
puts a nip in the air. 

Fortunately for us, our scanty avian 
population is bolstered by an influx 
of birdlife from the northern Cana- 
dian forest and tundra regions that 
are also seeking a milder climate in 
which to spend the winter months. 
Such rare visitants as snow buntings, 
redpolls, pipits, and evening gros- 


beaks give local bird watchers a re. 
newed interest in life. 

There are other birds we might 
meet up with on a midwinter hike 
across the stubble. A number of red- 
tailed hawks, sparrow hawks, and 
marsh hawks remain with us to keep 
the rodent population on its toes. 
Some years snowy owls put in an ap- 
pearance. These birds have been cov- 
ered in previous articles. Meadow. 
larks, mourning doves, redwings and 
others are irregularly seen in winter- 
time. And then there is our perma- 
nent population of pheasants and 
quail. However, the species described 
and illustrated are typical winter 
birds, the very mention of which 
brings to mind bleak, wind-swept 
hills and brown weeds poking stiffly 
out of the snow. How many can you 
find in the next few months? 


1. Prairie Horned Lark. Slightly 
larger than a common sparrow this 
bird frequents bare, windswept field, 
where it walks or runs about in search 
of food. It commonly mounts a clod 
or corn stubble to look around, but 
doesn’t perch in trees. A black cres- 
cent on its breast, black patch behind 
its eye, and black crown patch termi- 
nating in a pair of “horns” are distinc- 
tive markings. The upperparts are 
dull grayish brown mixed with dusky 
brown and lightly washed with red- 
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dish. The forehead and the line over 
the eye are white, sometimes tinged 
with pale yellow, the underparts are 
white, and the sides are marked with 
pinkish brown. 

These birds breed in Pennsylvania. 
A close relative, the northern horned 
lark, sometimes invades our state in 
winter. It can be distinguished by the 
more intense yellow of the line over 
the eye. 

2. Pipit. This bird appears irregularly 
in Pennsylvania, sometimes as a mi- 
grant and sometimes as a winter resi- 
dent. It frequents the same bleak, 
windswept fields favored by the 
horned lark and has the same man- 
ner of walking and running. The 
pipit is the size of a large sparrow, 
slim in build, with a slender, pointed 
bill. It is a soft brown above with a 
pale line over the eye. The outer 
tail feathers of the dark tail are 
edged in white. The underparts are 
buffy, streaked with brown. 

3. Slate-colored Junco. This plump 
sparrow-sized bird is popularly known 
as the “snow bird.” Its upperparts are 
slate gray, the underparts up to the 
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breast are white. Its bill is flesh- 
colored. In flight the junco shows a 
great deal of white on the outer tail 
feathers. 

This bird is frequently seen in the 

woods but seems to prefer old fields 
near a forest edge where there is an 
abundance of weed seeds. 
4. Tree Sparrow. This small, long- 
tailed sparrow can be readily distin- 
guished by its bright rusty brown 
cap, yellow mandible of the bill, and 
small dark spot in the middle of the 
breast. Its back is reddish brown 
streaked with dusky and the wing is 
crossed by two prominent white wing 
bars. 

These cheery birds converse among 
themselves as they feed. At a distance 
a flock sounds for all the world like 
the tinkle of tiny bells as they busily 
scour the fox-tail grass and lamb’s 
quarters for seeds. They are often 
seen in company with juncos. 

5. Red Poll. These little finch-like 
birds are quite rare in Pennsylvania, 
but some winters they appear in large 
flocks. They are brown above streaked 
with darker. Their rumps are pale: 
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pink and their foreheads stained with 


bright rosy red. The sides are streaked 
with dark brown. The chin is black 
and the males’ sides and breasts are 
tinged with rose. A curious tuft of 
bristly feathers hides the nostrils. 

6. Evening Grosbeak. A flock of these 
handsome visitors from the North 
Country is sure to stir up some ex- 
citement among local bird watchers, 
for they are far from common in 
Pennsylvania. The winter of 1957-58 
was a banner year, tremendous flocks 
having been observed throughout the 
state. The male’s head is nearly black, 
gradually blending through olive to 
yellow on the rump, shoulders, and 
underparts. The forehead is yellow 
and a large patch on the black wing 
is immaculate white. An unusually 
heavy ivory-colored bill adds to the 
bird’s distinctive appearance, The fe- 
male is considerably spotted and 
marked with white and gray. 

‘These birds are inordinately fond 
of such civilized fare as sunflower 
seeds and soon become quite addicted 
to backyard feeders, much to the de- 
light of their human _ benefactors. 


2. FU PIT 


They usually remain with us until 
well into spring. 

7. Snow Bunting. It is unfortunate 
that snow buntings are so rare in 
Pennsylvania, for the sight of a swirl- 
ing flock of these predominantly 
white creatures is pleasantly sugges- 
tive of a miniature snow flurry. They 
are seed eaters and, like so many 
visitors for the Far North, prefer the 
wide open spaces. 

In winter plumage the snow bunt- 
ing is predominantly white except 
for its rusty brown crown, back, and 
rump, its rust and black inner wing 
feathers, and white-edged black pri- 
maries and tail feathers. A rusty bar 
crosses each side of the breast and 
another marks the rear edge of the 
ear patch. 

8. Crow. This big black fellow is 
happy anywhere, and that’s just 
where you'll find him. His raucous 
“caw” can be heard from every quar- 
ter on a clear winter day. His big 
cousin, the raven, can be distin- 
guished by several features other than 
size. First of all, the raven croaks, he 
doesn’t caw. His tail is not rounded 
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but has a oe tip. Finally, 
the raven is seldom found away from 
the wildest mountain country. 
Another relative, the fish crow, oc- 
curs in numbers along the Susque- 
hanna and Delaware Rivers, but even 
in those localities many ple are 
not familiar with this bird. It can be 
distinguished from the common crow 
most easily by its call, which is an 
abbreviated, nasal car instead of a 
long, clear caw, While not strictly a 
bird of the “fields and fencerows’’ it 
prefers the beaches and mud flats 


along the water to the inland forests. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


The evening grosbeak. 

The fish crow. ’ 

The slate-colored junco. 

Yes. 

The tree sparrow. 

From the two horn-like tufts on 
each side of its crown. 

False. It is a rare and irregular 
winter visitant. 


False. They prefer open fields. 








WHERE, OH WHERE WAS GAME NEWS IN NOVEMBER 


We apologize for the long delay in getting the November issue 
to our subscribers. Due to totally unexpected delays in delivery 
of illustrations by a commercial art studio for the 64-page special 
section containing the Commission’s Biennial Report, we were 
three weeks late in getting the magazine on press. 

Our only consolation is that so many of you wrote us letters 
in such strong language (and we don’t blame you). Thanks to 
the hundreds of readers who let us know they missed GAME 
NEWS last month—and to the thousands of others who were so 
patient in awaiting their copy.—The Editor. 
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FLESH AND FAT have a natural tendency 
to stick to the hide. Clean this material 


Buckskin Bonus 
ot Deer Hunters 


By Robert G. Wingard 


OO many Pennsylvania deerskins 

are given an inglorious end! Each 
year thousands of prime quality deer- 
skins are thrown on the trash heap 
or stuffed in the garbage can. Buck- 
skin deserves better treatment than 
that. If you’re lucky this season take 
advantage of the “buckskin bonus.” 
It’s yours at little extra time and 
cost. Plan now to give your deer hide 
the care and treatment it merits. 

Buckskin has a rich, historical tra- 
dition. Indians stalked Pennsylvania 
woodlands in deerskin moccasins, 
and they had many other uses for 
the tough, pliable leather. Early set- 
tlers wore buckskin breeches, and 
other leather apparel. These home- 
cured skins were strictly for practical 
use because they gave excellent pro- 
tection and warmth. 

Nowadays buckskin is a_ choice 
leather. There’s almost no end to the 
useful and durable articles you can 
have made from a deer hide. Best of 
all you can enjoy these luxury 
leathers at a fraction of the “ready- 


ORDINARY TABLE SALT is a good pre- 
servative. Usually, one pound is enough to 
cover a hide but use more if needed so 
that all areas are covered. 
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made” price. Deerskin is vaiuable if 
you use care. 

Bullet or arrow holes can’t be 
avoided; neither can scars from buck 
fights and other natural skin flaws. 
But lots of serious hide defects come 
from careless dragging and haphaz- 
ard skinning. Use care in skinning. 
Most of the hide can be pulled or 
worked loose with your hands, or by 
using the butt of a hunting knife. 
Too many cuts make the hide worth- 
less so use the knife blade sparingly. 

After skinning lay the hide flat 
with flesh side up. Remove surplus 
meat and fat without excessive 
scraping. This fleshing helps prevent 
fat burn on the hide, and it will be 
less odorous while shipping to a 
processor. 

A box or two of ordinary table salt 
is good as a preservative, for it pre- 
vents spoilage and deterioration of 
the hide. In the cold of winter your 
deer hide is OK, but don’t depend 
on this to kecp it while en route 
through the mail or express. 

Sprinkle salt liberally on the hide. 
Then work it into the hide with your 
hands. It’s especially important to 
cover the edges, around the legs, and 
at the tail. A pound box of salt is 
enough for a small to medium hide, 
but you'll need two boxes for a large 
hide. 

Next, fold in the edges of the hide, 
and make a tight roll. Notice the 
folded margins form the edges of 
the roll. Folded edges keep the salt 
next to the flesh side and no salt is 
lost while shipping. Tie in a bundle 
and your hide is ready to be shipped. 

Local taxidermists may tan hides, 
or they can arrange to have it done. 
Many companies specialize in deer- 
skin work, and their advertisements 
appear in outdoor magazines. 

Tanned buckskin can be obtained 
in a variety of color finishes. The 
usual rich tan and dark mahogany 
brown are common. Special treat- 
ment from some companies results 
in gray, white, and many shades of 
brown. 


WORK SALT along the edges where the 
hide may have a fold or roll. Be sure to 
cover the legs and tail area. 


ROLL HIDE into a bundle after folding 
in the edges. Tie with a piece of cord and 
your deerskin is ready to ship to the proces- 
sor. 
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What'd It Cost? 


By Bill Walsh 
Illustrations by Nick Rosato 
ied Pennsylvania, during the 1957 


hunting seasons, a total of 3,397,771 
separate game birds and animals were 
harvested. Everyone knows all this 
cost a lot of money. Guns, hunting 
camps, gas for trips, clothes, boats, 
licenses, decoys, and a host of other 
items figured in the total. 

But, for the heck of it, this article 
will attempt to determine just how 
much it cost to buy only one item— 
the ammunition necessary to bring 
these almost 314-million game birds 
and animals to bag. 

Mind you, now, we're not going 
to count practice shots for sighting-in 
—or misses—or shots that crippled and 
didn’t kill. Right now we want to 
find out—just to see how impressive it 
is—how much the ammo cost to place 
one killing bullet or shot charge into 
each harvested piece of game. 

We already know-—figuring one 
shell or cartridge for each piece of 
game—that the total number is the 
above-mentioned 3,397,771 plus an 
estimated 25,000 representing that 
many legally-killed deer which suc- 


cessful hunters (shame on ’em) failed 
to report. This comes to 3,422,771. 

Figuring the average cost of the 
average shell; considering what cali- 
bers and gauges are used most; and 
adding a dash of common sense to 
the mixture, we've arrived at an 
average figure for each species. We 
think we're pretty close. 

Let’s take the deer first. With 
.30-06, .270, and similar hi-power 
cartridges at $4.55 a box of 20 and 
.30-30’s going for $3.60, it’s easy to 
arrive at an average cartridge cost of 
21 cents each. Since few big-game 
hunters load their own but since 
those who do must be taken into ac- 
count, lop this figure to 20 cents. A 
bit of arithmetic will then show that 
the cost of cartridges for the deer 
hunt ran about $26,000—JUST. for 
the killing shots. 

Personally, we fired six this past 
season to get our own buck—and one 
hunter wrote us to say he had used 
up 47 cartridges during the buck and 
antlerless deer seasons. In question- 
ing hunters of our own acquaintance 
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(not counting the one with the spray- 
type spewer of 47 bullets who wrote 
in) we came up with the following 
dope: 

Of those questioned (25 of them) 
the average number of cartridges used 
for sighting in was three. This was 
mainly because 18 of the 25 had done 
NO SIGHTING-IN at all. Of those 
who got deer, the average number 
of cartridges fired per deer killed was 
3. Of those who shot at other deer 
(that they missed or failed to bring 
down) the average number of shots 
fired was 5. 


Of course the species that made 
the most impressive total in the 
“harvested” column is the depend- 
able cottontail rabbit. He went into 
the 1957 hunter’s gamebag to the 
tune of 1,455,862. Averaging out the 
cost of shotgun shells at $3.40 for 
12 gauge, $3.15 for 16 gauge, and 
$2.95 for 20 gauge we arrive at a 
13 cent average. Since most guns are 
in the 16 and 12 gauge categories we 
conclude with a 16 cent average cost 
for shotgun shell per rabbit killed. 


Now in order not to bore you with 
the many details that went into the 
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construction of the accompanying 
chart, let’s skip over most of them, 
pointing out only the most obviously 
pertinent. 

The 14 cent figure for squirrels was 
arrived at because some squirrel 
shooting is done with the .22 rifle, a 
fact which would lower the average 
cost as compared with rabbit shoot- 
ing, for example. 

The six cent figure for the raccoon 
is, frankly, an educated guess. It has 
to be lower than the others because 
many a ‘coon meets his end at the 
hands of the ’coon dogs while a great 
many others are dispatched at the 
end of a hunt with an inexpensive 
.22. Possibly more are killed by shot- 
guns than is realized, but a figure of 
six cents probably assures that if we 
are in error it is on the low side. 

The 15-cent tag on wild turkey 
takes into account the occasional 
scope sighted .22 or .222 or similar 
cartridge. Admittedly these are the 
weapons of many a turkey hunting 
“specialist’”—but the average Joe car- 
ries the same shotgun he uses for up- 
land game of other species. 

The 13 cent average for quail is 
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arrived at by remembering that the 
serious quail shooter uses low base 
No. 8’s that are a bit easier on the 
pocketbook than scattershot in other 
varieties. The figure on doves used 
the same reasoning. 

The average of 15 cents for wood- 
chucks takes into consideration the 
facts that some hunters economize by 
handloading ‘ (although economy is 
not necessarily the principal reason 
for handloading) while others prefer 
the stalking-type and less expensive 
.22 style of hunt. 

The figure on wild waterfowl—18 
cents—reflects the facts that most 
duck guns are 12 gauge and that 
many waterfowlers go in for Mag- 
num loads and even in some cases 
beyond into 10 gauge and 10 gauge 


Magnums for the long shots. 

Now, adding all these figures to- 
gether gives us a whomping total of 
over a half million dollars—$520,- 
508.58 to be exact. 

How much more is spent on crow 
shooting, fox hunting, sighting-in, 
Missing, serious target shooting, just 
plain plinking, skeet, or trap shoot- 
ing—we make no attempt to arrive 
at. But you can bet it’s many times 
the impressive cost of the ammo 
Pennsylvania hunters had to burn u 
in order to harvest the total 1957 
game bag. 

One other thing is also for sure— 
telling ‘em about it isn’t going to 
stop ‘em from spending the same 
amount next year because they en- 
joyed every penny of it. 


Cost Per 
Cartridge 
or Shell 


Species No. Harvested (Cents) Total $ 


130,000 

294 

Rabbits 1,455,862 
Hares 1,614 
Squirrels 728,342 
Raccoons 139,397 
Wild Turkeys 16,156 
Ruffed Grouse 41,694 
Pheasants 465,955 
Quail 12,057 
Woodcock 9,854 
Rails and Coots 5,609 
Wild Waterfowl 64,625 
Woodchucks 311,497 
39,699 


$ 26,000.00 
58.80 
232,937.92 
258.24 
101,967.88 
9,363.83 
2,423.40 
6,671.04 
74,552.80 
1,567.41 
1,281.02 
897.44 
11,632.50 
46,725.45 
5,160.87 


$520,508.58 





Financial Report for the 


JUNE 1, 1957 TO MAY 31, 1958 


By Joseph J. Micco, Comptroller 


is present its annual financial re- 


port for the information of the sports- 
men and the general public. 

The annual reports generally fol- 
low a uniform pattern to enable 
those interested, once acquainted with 
the format, to readily understand suc- 
ceeding reports and, should they de- 
sire, to quickly and accurately make 
comparisons with those of prior years. 

When the need arises, new sched- 
ules are added as well as supplements 
to the existing schedules that com- 
prise these reports. This to assure the 
presentation of a Tr and com- 
prehensive report each year. 

In line with generally accepted gov- 
ernmental accounting practices, this 
report includes a detailed statement 
of revenue and expenditures (Sched- 
ule IV), a statement of the present 
financial position (Schedule I), a 
statement of expenditures for each 
major program of the Commission 
(Schedule III) and other supporting 
data, graphs and charts. 

An examination of Schedule No. 
IV discloses that the Commission be- 


gan operations June 1, 1957 with a 
net balance of $4,326,246.31 available 
for expenditure. Revenue from all 
sources during the year amounted to 
$5,324,410.70 making a grand total 
of funds available during the year of 
$9,650,657.01. The total expenditures 
by the Commission and other State 
Departments amounted to $4,669,- 
033.81 leaving a balance of $5,109,- 
842.37 in the Game Fund as of May 
31, 1958. 

The cash balance at the end of a 
fiscal year is not all surplus as many 
have been erroneously led to believe. 
The Commission, like other busi- 
nesses, comes to the end of a fiscal 
period with cash in the bank but also 
with operating liabilities. An examin- 
ation of Schedule No. I shows that 
from the total Cash and Investments 
on May 31, 1958, the sum of $128,- 
219.17 must be reserved to meet 
vouchers payable as of that date. The 
sum of $1,232,969.06 must be re- 
served for encumbrances, which rep- 
resent orders for the purchase of 
feed, materials and supplies, equip- 
ment etc.; land purchase agreements; 
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equipment and real estate rentals and 
other contracts. The sum of $57,259.49 
must be reserved to meet encum- 
brances incurred by the Department 
of Revenue in connection with the 
printing and issuing of hunting li- 
censes and tags. Lastly, but very es- 
sential, the sum of $1,250,000.00 must 
be reserved for Working Capital in 
order to support the operations of the 
Commission during the period Febru- 
ary to September inclusive, of each 
year, when expenditures far exceed 
income. 

The net balance of $2,441,394.65 
for the most part exists, because the 
planned construction of five field di- 
visions headquarters buildings has 
been delayed by unexpected problems 
attending site acquisitions. Also, the 
purchase of a state-wide two-way 
radio system was delayed due to en- 
gineering changes necessitated by the 
Federal Communications Commission 
frequency reallocations. 

The net balance of $2,441,394.65 
plus the estimated revenue for the 
fiscal year June 1, 1958 to May 31, 
1959 has been budgeted to carry out 
the planned Capital Expenditure 
Program and to finance the Commis- 
sion’s other operations during the 
1958-1959 fiscal year. 

The individual who prefers a quick 
picture of the Commission’s finances, 
may refer to the two charts, each 
showing as segments of a dollar, how 
each dollar received and expended 
was related to the sources of income 
and functions for which it was ex- 
pended. The supporting schedules for 
these charts are the Revenue section 


of Schedule No. IV and the Sum- 
marized Functional Expenditures, 
Schedule No. III. 


Statewide Field Operations 


Almost sixty percent of the Game 
Fund expenditures were for land 
management, law enforcement and 
other wildlife protection activities—all 
field activities. Since it is believed 
there is a wide general interest in the 
field activities and the amount spent 
for each, the expenditures are pre- 
sented in detail in Schedule No. II. 


Land Purchases 


During the past fiscal year the 
Commission spent $202,119.99 for the 
— of additional game lands, 

ringing the total expenditure for 
game lands, since the land acquisition 
program was inaugurated to $4,756,- 
656.79, and the total acreage to 922,- 
722.87 acres. 


Control and Audit of the Fund 


To insure the maintenance of com- 
plete, accurate accounts and records 
and the judicious expenditure of 
funds, the Commonwealth has many 
controls and safeguards in effect. Un- 
der the provisions of Article IV, Sec- 
tion 402 of the Commonwealth's 
Fiscal Code, the Auditor General is 
required to audit the accounts and 
affairs of all State Departments, 
Boards and Commissions at least once 
each year. The formal audit of the 
Game Commission for the fiscal year 
ending May 31, 1958 has just been 
completed and preliminary reports 
show the accounts to be in order. 





Total Cash and Investments 


Less: Liabilities and Working Capital 


Vouchers Payable—Game Commission 
Encumbrances—Game Commission 


Reserve for Working Capital 





SCHEDULE I 
CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL POSITION AS OF MAY 31, 1958 


Encumbrances—Department of Revenue 


Net Balance available for Expenditure during Fiscal Year 1958-59 


$1,621,116.25 
3,488,726.12 


$5,109,842.37 


$ 128,219.17 
1,232,969.06 
57,259.49 
1,250,000.00 $2,668,447.72 





$2,441 ,394.65 
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Protecting Farm-Game Projects 
Bounties paid for predators 


Food and Cover Projects 


Areas and Preserves 


Feeding of Game in the Wilds 





SCHEDULE II 
LAW ENFORCEMENT AND OTHER WILDLIFE PROTECTION ACTIVITIES 


Game Law Enforcement on a Statewide Basis 

Proportionate Share of Field Divisions’ Administration Costs 

Maintenance of Prisoners Incarcerated for violation of Game Laws 
General Administration Expenses in connection with Law Enforcement ... 
Activities in connection with the control of predators 


Total Cost During the Fiscal Year for this Purpose was 
LAND MANAGEMENT 


Maintenance and Development of State Gams Lands, Refuges, Propagation 


Purchase of Lands including Title and Survey Costs 
Establishing, Maintaining and Developing Farm-Game Projects 
Proportionate Share of Field Divisions’ Administration Costs 
Purchase of Equipment (trucks, tractors, graders, etc.) 


General Administrative Expenses in connection with Land Management .. 
Payments to Political Subdivisions in lieu of taxes on State Game Lands 
Building Construction on State Game Lands 


Total Cost During the Fiscal Year for this Purpose was 


$ 692,535.45 
91,945.72 
3,310.62 
86,879.32 
61,717.64 
20,791.50 
120,014.00 


$1,077,194.25 


$ 841,739.97 


98,676.00 
202,119.99 
21,550.76 
117,597.70 
106,360.95 
106,162.06 
120,366.30 
90,700.24 
79,029.52 


$1,784,303.49 








Other controls imposed upon all 
Departments, Boards and Commis- 
sions are: 

1. The mandatory requirements 

that all invoices, payrolls, and 
other operating expenses shall 


be audited by the Auditor Gen- 
eral and the State Treasury De- 
partments before payment is 
made. 

The mandatory daily reporting 
of all financial transactions to 
the Governor’s Bureau of Ac- 
counts and Control. 

The control exercised by the 
Governor’s Budget Secretary 
over all requests for quarterly 
budget allotments and all other 
budget matters. 

The periodic verification of Ac- 
counts with those maintained 
by the Auditor General’s De- 
partment, the State Treasury 
and the Governor’s Bureau of 
Accounts and Controls. ' 

All the above controls and require- 
ments are in addition to the field and 
internal controls, audits and etc. per- 
formed and maintained by the Com- 
mission’s Accounting Section, 


Earmarked Funds 

Under the provisions of the Game 
Law, as amended by Act 271, Session 
of 1949, not less than $1.25 from each 
Resident Hunter’s License fee shall 
be used for improving and maintain- 
ing natural wildlife habitat on land 
that is available for public hunting; 
the purchase, maintenance, opera- 
tion, rental and storage of equipment 
used in this work; the purchase, 
distribution, planting, cultivating 
and harvesting of game foods; the 
purchase, trapping and distribution 
of all species of game, as well as 
providing protection to the prop- 
erty of Farm-Game Cooperators, 

This program has been in opera- 
tion for nine (9) years. During the 
nine (9) year period the Commis- 
sion spent $1,103,332.30 in excess 
of the minimum requirements. 

Act 632, Session of 1955 provides 
that the sum of one dollar ($1.00) 
of the one dollar and fifteen cents 
($1.15) fee collected for issuing 
resident and non-resident hunters’ 
licenses and tags for antlerless deer, 
shall be used solely for cutting or 
otherwise removing overshadowing 
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tree growth, to produce underbrush The schedules below show the ex. 
sprouts and saplings for deer food penditure of funds in compliance 
and cover on game land. with the above stated acts. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
Act No. 271, 1949 





Expended 
Resident Minimum Fiscal Over (*) or Cumulative 
License Licenses to be Year Ended Under (-) Over (*) or 
Sold Expended Expenditures May 31,—— Minimum Under (-) 


810,059 $1,012,572.75 $1,012 465.96; $ $ 107.79- 
801,948 1,002,435.00 1,266,856. 18 wy + ‘Tse 264,313.39* 
1,012,936.25 1,095,938.26 002.10* 347,315.40* 
1,037,683.75 1,163 "287. 09 125 603. 34* 472,918.74* 
1,073,921.25 1 247 584.35 173,663.19* 
1,085,721.25 1,215,545.03 129,823.78* 
1,122,220.00 1,150,865.08 28,645.80* 805 050. 70* 
1,127,218.75 ; ,280,927.58 153,708.83* 958,759.53* 
t 1,167,581.25 1,312,154.02 144,572.77* 1,103,332.30* 
+ Expenditures from September 1, 1949 (effective date of A. to May 31, 1950. 
t¢ Estimated License Sale. 





RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
Act No. 632, 1955 


Antlerless Expended 
Deer Minimum Fiscal Over (*) or Cumulative 
License Licenses to be Year Ended Under (-) Over (*) or 
Year Sold Expended Expenditures May 31,—— Minimum Under (-) 


1957 334,683 $ 334,683.00 $ 104,218.85 1958 $230,464.15— $ 230,464.15- 





HUNTING LICENSES ISSUED 


Resi- Non-Resi- Total Resi- Non-Resi- Total 
dent dent Archery?Licenses Year dent dent Archery Licenses 








898,542** 32,471 17,318 948,331 
305,028 56 902°540** 35.524 26,210 964,274 
1957+ .... 934,065** 40,510 55,559 1,030,134 


+ Preliminary Report, Subject to Minor 
Changes. 

*Includes free Licenses issued to members 
of the Armed Forces and Disabled Veterans. 


A ** Includes free Licenses issued to Disabled 
30, 827 14,769 914, 882 Veterans. 





SCHEDULE III 


SUMMARIZED FUNCTIONAL EXPENDITURES 


The expenditures of the Commission during the fiscal year ended May 31, 1958 have 
been subdivided into major activity groupings as follows: Part of 
art o 


Dollar 

Acquisition and Management of Land for Wildlife. Management of 

State Game Lands, Cooperative Farm-Game Projects and other 

leased areas. Also payments in lieu of taxes on StateGame Lands $1,784,303.49 
Propagation of Game. Operation of Game Farms, purchase of game, 

wild game transfer, distribution of game 964,789.72 
Protection of Wildlife. Salaries and expenses for enforcement of 

game laws, assistance in enforcement of fish, dog and forest laws 

and numerous other field activities 951,324.98 
Division of Administration. Game News, other publications, exhibits, 

motion pictures, radio and TV programs, attending Sportsmen’s 

meetings and other related Conservation Education Activities. 

Costs of Personnel and Service Sections, also includes mainte- 

nance costs of Training School which was temporarily inactivated 363,052.33 
Bounty Payments, bear damage claims and deer proof fences 125,869.27 
Issuing Hunting Licenses. Includes tags, applications, reports .... 105,410.39 
Contribution to State Employee’s Retirement System 107,752.00 
Wildlife Research. Wildlife studies to determine practical methods 

for developing management programs 74,859.12 
Accounting. Preparation and audit of payrolls, vouchers, etc. Main- 

tenance of accounts 70,826.82 
Contribution to Social Security 73,500.00 
Executive Office. Salaries and expenses, also expenses of Commissioners 47,345.69 


$4,669,033.81 
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WHERE the GAME FUND DOLLAR CAME FROM 


DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1957-1958 





a FEDE RAL REIMBURSEMENT 
CPITTMAN=ROBERTSON ACT) 


HH ANTLERLESS DEER LICENSES 


MISCELLANEOUS 


IDENT HUNTERS 7% i 
MCENSES . be, aH 3% ¢+— GAME LAW FINES 
peti OE ot SALE or FOREST PRODUCTS 
2 ¢ +———_____ OTHER LICENSES 


/ 
GROUND RENTALS 


ano ROYALTIES From 
GAS WELLS 


HOW the GAME FUND DOLLAR WAS SPENT 


DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1957-1958 





PROTECTION oF WILDLIFE 


DIVISION oF ADMINISTRATION 
CINCLUOING INSTRUCTION AND TRAINING) 


24¢ BOUNTY PAYMENTS 
24¢ HUNTING LICENSES 


24¢ CONTRIBUTION Tro STATE 
EMPLOYEE'S RETIREMENT 


14¢ WILDLIFE RESEARCH 
“y¢ ACCOUNTING OFFICE 
'’4¢ CONTRIBUTION ro SOCIAL SECURITY 


1¢ EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
MANAGEMENT oF LAND For WILDLIFE 
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HE old-time trapper has become 

a legendary figure, but there are 
still more people than you think who 
tend traplines for pelts and, pardon 
our mentioning it, cash. 

There isn’t as much money in it 
as there was in the old days. By some 
irony, the more milady pays for her 
fur coat the less the Ol’ ‘Trapper gets 
for his skins. But there is enough to 
interest a few as a full-time occupa- 
tion, and many more as a not un- 
profitable sideline. : 

In this field, one of the Game 
Commission’s principal headaches is 
the unbalancing of nature which 
comes about when low fur prices 
leave too many predators at large. 


Here, as in other aspects of game 
management, the Commission’s pri- 
mary guidance comes from the Legis- 
lature. And as in the case of game 
birds and animals. the Commission’s 
control over furbearers is extensive. 

It may set seasons and bag limits, 
restrict the number of trappers or 
the types of trapping, and provide 
by regulation for almost any type of 
control which will keep the furbear- 
ing population in proper balance. 

If it fails to set seasons and bag 
limits, then a standard schedule writ- 
ten by the Legislature goes into effect. 
It always does, however, so this stand- 
by serves more as a guide than any- 
thing else. 

The law prohibits the setting of 
traps closer than five feet from any 
occupied hole or den, except under- 
water sets. Muskrats and beavers may 
be taken only with steel or live traps 
and deadfalls. It is unlawful to use 
a snare, poison, explosives, chemicals, 
a steel trap with teeth on the jaws 
or with a jaw spread of more than 


six and one-half inches. The trapper 
may not dig out or smoke out any 


Traps and Trappers 


SIX OF A SERIES 


By John Sullivan 
Deputy Attorney General 


den or house of any kind, except 
when occupied by a predator. Den 
trees may not be cut. Traps must be 
visited once every thirty-six hours, 
unless prevented by sickness or storm. 
There is also a provision that in 
counties the Commission may desig- 
nate, snares without springpoles may 
be used for taking predators between 
December 16 and March 31. 

This section of the law was inter- 
preted judicially in Commonwealth 
v. Johnson, 40 D. & C. 617, 1941. It 
was held that each trap improperly 
set constituted a separate and distinct 
offerise against the Act. It was also 
held in Commonwealth v. Bennett, 
175 Pa. Super 244, that the six and 
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BEAVER HOUSES and dams are specifically protected by law. The penalty for anyone 
destroying or disturbing or in any manner interfering with these structures is fifty dollars. 


one-half inch trap spread meant 
“outside” spread, and a trap 6 15/16 
inches was unlawful. 

Traps or deadfalls are required to 
be marked with a metal plate or tag 


containing the owner’s name and ad- 
dress. All must be taken up or sprung 
at the end of the season. 

Baited traps are legal. Muskrat or 
beaver may be killed with firearms 
after they are caught. Farmers may 
dig out dens or houses of wild ani- 
mals (except beaver) when found in 
fields under cultivation. Furbearing 
animals except beavers may be killed 
or captured in the act of destroying 
property or in immediate pursuit 
thereafter. The pursuit, however, may 
not continue beyond the limits of 
the property on which the damage 
is done. 

Artificial lights, carried in the hand 
or on the person, are permitted in 
the taking of raccoons, opossums and 
skunks during the open season. 

If a furbearer during closed season 
is accidentally killed, captured or in- 
jured while legally hunting or trap- 
ping for other animals, it must be 
reported to a game protector or the 
Commission director at Harrisburg. 
The animal or its pelt will then be 


disposed of as the director specifies. 
Failure to give such notice is prima 
facie evidence of violation. 

Special regulations surround beaver 
trapping, in addition to those im- 
posed for trapping generally. It is 
restricted to bona fide Pennsylvania 
residents having a resident hunter's 
license. Farmers and their families 
may trap beavers on their own land 
without a license, but must have a 
license to trap anywhere else, even 
on adjacent lands. 

Only ten traps are permitted. If 
more than the limit of beavers is 
trapped the excess must be reported 
within twenty-four hours and de 
livered to a Game Commission em- 
ploye for disposal. Beaver skins must 
be presented to a salaried officer of 
the Commission for examination and 
tagging. The tag, which costs ten 
cents, remains with the hide until it 
is tanned. 

The Commission may close desig: 
nated beaver colonies to trapping by 
posting them prominently. If the 
colonies are on private lands, per 
mission must be obtained. 

There is a flat prohibition agains 
interference with beaver. Section 606 
of the Game Law states: “It is up 
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meant 


lawful to destroy or disturb or in any 

manner interfere with the dams or 

houses of beavers except upon special 
rmit from the Commission.” 

Trap robbing is also specifically 
made unlawful by Section 607. Traps 
of another may not be disturbed or 
the animals therein taken out. Unless 
traps are set on private property 
without permission, they may not be 
interfered with if set by a Commis- 
sion officer or agent to trap wild 
animals or birds. 

Specific authority is given to the 
Commission to use drastic methods 
where necessary to control furbearers. 
If they are “excessively destroying 
property or otherwise becoming a 
nuisance” in any area, the Commis- 
sion may remove all protection, or 
have them removed to another place, 
or direct their killing and disposition. 

The lowly skunk, if he invades the 
teeming haunts of man, is subject 


to drastic action. Within boroughs 
and cities, or 200 yards thereof, they 
may be killed “at any time and in 
any manner. This, however, does not 
abrogate local ordinances against dis- 
charge of firearms or use of explo 
sives or chemicals, where such ordi- 
nances against discharge of firearms 
or use of explosives or chemicals, 
where such ordinances exist. With 
final irony, the Legislature has also 
decreed that “the carcasses and skins 
of skunks so killed may be disposed 
of in such manner as the person kill- 
ing them may see fit.” It would 
almost seem that someone in the 
Legislature didn’t like skunks, 

A fifty dollar penalty is provided 
for illegal killing of beaver or otter, 
or interference with them or their 
dams or dens. For other animals the 
fine is twenty-five dollars. Violations 
of other provisions subject the 
offender to a ten dollar penalty. 


LOWLY SKUNK is usually an unwanted guest in the haunts of man. They may be killed 
at any time and in any manner within boroughs and cities although firearms may not 


be used in violation of local ordnances. 
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Good Samaritan 


VENANGO COUNTY—Most all 
Game Protectors have many com- 
plaints and much trouble with deer 
damage. Recently I had a very differ- 
ent dealing with a farmer of the area. 
We had a report of a deer hit on the 
highway. Game Protector Borger and 
myself tried to locate this deer and 
while doing so, two Deputies also 
came looking for the same one, it 
having been reported to them. Finally 
we located it in the farmer’s back 
yard. He had observed it ynear his 
place and taken it home. Stated it 
had probably crossed the road to eat 
his corn. We were going to take it 
along or dispose of it there as it 
could not walk. However it did not 
have any broken legs. The farmer 
wanted to keep it and had already 
applied liniment and salve to some 
cuts. We, agreed to leave it there. 
Two days later he called me to say 
it seemed o.k. and had left for the 
woods that day.—Game Protector 
Clyde Decker, Franklin. 


‘DON'T THANK ME— 
JUST STAY OUT OF 
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Hula-necked Pheasant 


YORK COUNTY-A farmer from 
Hellam Township, Bill Wallick, re. 
cently told me about an_ unusual 
pheasant tragedy. He raised some 
pheasants following the destruction 
of a nest as a result of mowing. The 
particular pheasant was old enough 
to be recognized as a cockbird when 
it met the fatal accident. Examina- 
tion revealed the bird was attempt- 
ing to swallow a horse hair when the 
hair became wrapped around its neck 
strangling the bird. Could it be 
pheasants are also following the 
“Hulu Hoop” craze?—Game Protector 
Daniel H. Fackler, Windsor. 


Unusual Collection 


MERCER COUNTY-—Some sports- 
men go to no ends to do some good 
for all concerned. And this is the 
idea in the mind of Rudy DeAugus- 
tine of R.D. +5, Mercer, who collects 
all freak and odd birds and animals 
that have died accidentally or are 
killed legally in Pennsylvania, and 
has them mounted at his own ex- 
pense, so that anyone may see them 
as they were in the wild. These 
mounted specimens are in dust and 
mothproof display show cases.—Game 
Protector Arthur Biondi, Mercer. 


Doves Never Desist 


SCHUYLKILL COUNTY-I have 
watched a pair of mourning doves 
hatch 3 broods of young in a blue 
spruce tree near a farmer’s house in 
Pine Grove, R.D. They started in 
early spring and were hatching the 
first week in September for the last 
brood.—Acting Game Protector F. 
Mason Spancake, Pine Grove. 
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Old Rocking Chair’s Got ’Em 


BERKS COUNTY—Deputy De- 
Turk, Oley, received a report of com- 
fortable Dove hunter. Seems this 
gentlemen has discovered that the 
doves like to roost in an evergreen 
plantation near Oley. Each evening 
he had taken his post along a flyway, 
seated in a folding chair, waiting 
for the birds to appear. We have no 
report on his success; at least he was 
comfortable.—Game Protector Joseph 
A. Leiendecker, Reading. 


Fisherman’s Folly 
BEDFORD COUNTY-F ish 
Warden Mclllnay and I were check- 
ing a fisherman who was fishing be- 


neath the bridge at the Juniata 
Crossing on the Juniata River and 
he became a little indignant over the 
fact that we would even suspect him. 
His blowoff finally subsided to the 
stage where he was condemning the 
various Commissions for not doing 
any stocking. The fact that he had 
fished there for two hours and had 
not had a bite was evidence. Mr. 
Mclllnay patiently explained that 
his choice of a fishing spot might be 
poor as the water there was only 
about two inches deep and perfectly 
clear and had there been any fish 
there, he surely could see them. Our 
sportsman replied that he had no- 
ticed that fact, however, this was the 
only place on the river where there 
was any shade.—Game Protector John 
Troutman, Everett. 


Some Days You Just Can’t Win 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY—While 
walking in the woods below head- 
quarters I surprised a fox squirrel 
burying nuts in the leaves. He ran 
about 50 feet to a large oak and just 
as he got to the top of the tree, he 
jumped on a limb which proved to 
be rotten. Falling somewhat like the 
man on the flying trapeeze, he hit 
the ground with a thud. Feeling like 
Basillio after the Ray Robinson fight, 
he tried to dive in a hole. Halfway 
in and halfway out a great commo- 
tion ensued. the woods rang with 
a screetching and chattering, and 
down came Mr. Squirrel with an- 
other thump as a red headed wood- 
pecker came from the hole and dis- 
appeared through the trees, scolding 
all the squirrels in creation.—Game 
Protector Samuel K. Weigel, Gib- 
sonia. 


To the Victor .. . 


LANCASTER COUNTY—One 
day last October I saw something 
that I have never seen before. I saw 
a bunch of crows worrying two tur- 
key buzzards. On getting closer I 
discovered what it was all about. 
There was a skunk killed on the road 
and apparently the crows thought 
that it should belong to them and 
not the buzzards. I had never seen 
crows fighting buzzards before.— 
Game Protector J. Eicholtz, Stras- 
burg. 
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Barn Buzzards 

BUCKS COUNTY-—Over the years, 
I believe that I have received my 
share of odd complaints, byt it ap- 
pears that there will always be some- 
thing new turning up. This con- 
cerns buzzards of all things. As many 
as 17 buzzards at a time perch on 
the peak of a barn roof. Rain water 
is collected via spouting into a Cis- 
tern. This water is used for cattle 
only, but the owner is slightly con- 
cerned over the white washing job 
the buzzards have been doing on the 
roof. The birds also perch on the 
chimney and peak of the house 
which is about 150 feet from the 
barn. The house by the way is oc- 
cupied.—Game Protector Edwin 
Flexer, Quakertown. 


Welcome, Stranger 


MERCER COUNTY-—On J the 
morning of September 16, a grouse 
flew into a window of the A.A.A. 
building in downtown Greenville. 
Deputy Davis was called and when 
he walked into the building, there 
was the grouse on a desk and the 
people around guessing as to what 
kind of bird it was, naming anything 
from a hawk to a monkey-faced owl. 
When told it was the State Bird they 
still didn’t know until told that it 
was a Grouse.—Game Protector Ar- 
den Fichtner, Greenville. 


Number, Please 


BERKS COUNTY-—Some of our 
dove hunters should practice wing 
shooting, and not shoot them on the 
ground or on a wire. Since the season 
opened one half mile section of tele. 
phone cable has been shot into four 
times causing much expense to the 
phone company and inconvenience 
to many subscribers.—Game Protector 
Harry Rickert, Reading. 


How Much Is A Litter 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—Each 
year the Berks County Federated 
Sportsmen gather at the Reading 
Water Supply Dam to remove trash 
and rubbish left by the fishermen 
during the summer months. Several 
of the Game Commission personnel 
took part in this annual clean-up on 
Sunday morning September 28, 1958. 
After this experience there is a doubt 
in my mind as to who is the greatest 
violator when it comes to dropping 
litter and trash. We had three large 
truck loads in about three hours. 
What was the major portion of each 
load??? Beer cans and soda bottles. 
—Land Management Assistant, Roy 
Trexler, Reading. 


Battle Cry 


CLEARFIELD COUNT Y-Re- 
cently, I observed an incident that 
was rather amusing. I was patrolling 
in Brady Township for pre-season 
hunting when I observed a _ large 
ringneck cock going into a pasture 
field. Soon after the bird entered the 
field he crowed and at once a calf 
that was in the field went to the ring- 
neck. They took a few passes at each 
other, then appeared in the far side 
of the pasturefield and crowed again. 
At once the battle was renewed for a 
few minutes then the ringneck took 
to the air and went over on the hill- 
side and crowed a number of times 
and the calf kept running from one 
side of the field to the other looking 
for his opponent.—Game Protector 
Claude Kelsey, Troutville. 
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Where To, Whip-poor-will? 


FAYETTE COUNTY—On Sep- 
tember 7, 1958 just about dusk, I 
saw what first appeared to me to be 
a dark cloud pass over my residence 
in Connellsville R.D. #1. By a second 
look, this cloud appeared to be a 
flock of migrating hawks. On the 
third look and listening I could hear 
from one of the birds, a sound, 
“Whip-poor-will.” When they dis- 
appeared I was puzzled more than 
ever. Later, a little research on the 
whip-poor-will concluded this way, 
“I know not where you came from 
and care less where you go.”—Game 
Protector A. J. Ziros, Connellsville. 


Arrows Into The Air 


LUZERNE COUNTY—While at- 
tending the Wyoming Archer An- 
nual Meeting I had this story re- 
vealed to me. The archery season 
was in full swing when this married 
couple went deer hunting and were 
very fortunate to see this fine young 
doe staring the housewife in the 
face. She shot all of her arrows at 
the deer and yelled to her husband to 
bring over some arrows because she 
shot all of hers. Her mate rushed 
over with a new supply of arrows and 
they both used the remaining arrows 
and the deer still looked at them 
and wondered what was coming next. 
So, the two William Tells had to 
chase the deer away and then pro- 
ceeded to recover their arrows and 
went home happy.—Game Protector 
Edward Gdosky, Dallas. 
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Bear Tree 


ROSS LEFFLER SCHOOL OF 
CONSERVATION—D uring the 
month of July, the student class no- 
ticed where a bear had bitten into 
and broken a branch of a pine tree. 
Since, it has been noted that the bear 
has continued to return to the same 
tree and has mutilated several more 
branches. What brings the bear back 
to that particular tree is a point to 
ponder.—Student Officer Alfred 
Graver. 


Rock-A-Bye Squirrel 


YORK COUNTY-—Rock-A-Bye 
squirrel in the chimney top. When 
the wind blew the chimney rocked. 
Down came squirrel, nest and all. 
Late in September, a gray squirrel 
had a nest of young in a metal, 
cylinder type chimney in York. Dur- 
ing a severe storm, the chimney 
rocked, down came squirrel, nest and 
all. An interested observer gathered 
up the nest containing the four 
young and placed them in a basket. 
The mother squirrel, not pleased 
with the situation, constructed a new 
nest in the same chimney location 
and removed all the young squirrels, 
one by one, to the same location. For 
mother’s sake, here’s hoping for no 
more wind.—Game Protector Gerald 
D. Kirkpatrick, York. 
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& OUTDOOR FUN 
WITH A FUTURE 


Bird Feeding—A Two-Way 
Good Turn 


By Ted S. 


. several years a Boy Scout 
Troop in Northern Michigan has 
been working on a conservation proj- 
ect, that along with some others, has 
won for the Troop national acclaim 
as well as state and local awards. 
Troop 20, of Leeland, Michigan, has 


made and given away more than 500 
bird feeders. What is especially inter- 
esting about this project is the mo- 
tive behind it and the method of 
giving away the feeders. 

The primary purpose of this proj- 
ect was to get more people interested 
in birds, and through birds arouse 
an interest in all of the outdoors and 
nature. A secondary purpose was to 
provided entertainment for shut-ins— 
either elderly people who could not 
get about too well in the winter or 
anyone who was confined to his 
home with illness or for other rea- 
sons. The Troop believed those back- 
yard feeders that attracted birds 
would serve as entertainment for 
these people. Obviously, birds bene- 
fited, too, as more than 500 feeders 
were set out and kept stocked all 
winter with seeds, fruit and suet. 

Interesting, too, about this project 
was the fact that the cost to the 
Troop was virtually nothing. When 
merchants around the county heard 
of the project, they saved wooden 


Pettit 


packing cases and crates that could 
be taken apart and rebuilt into feed- 
ers. Nails and screws were salvaged 
from the same cases. Hardware cloth 
for suet holders was donated. 

To make feeders in this huge 
quantity, a mass production scheme 
was necessary, and one was worked 
out. The first step was to design a 
simple, yet practical feeder that took 
a minimum of wood, labor and time 
to produce. The illustration shows 
Troops 20’s dual purpose feeder. My 
family can testify to its effectiveness, 
since we have had one on our back 
porch for two years and have ob- 
served jays, chickadees, downy wood- 
peckers, hairy woodpeckers, titmice, 
juncoes, purple finches, gold finches, 
evening grosbeaks, mocking birds and 
several species of sparrows feeding 
on it. 

One of the Scouts in Troop 20 
had a basement workshop with power 
equipment. With a couple of friends 
he prefabricated the feeders—that is, 
after other fellows had knocked 
down the crates, he sawed the sides, 
ends and bottoms of the boxes to 
the desired shapes and sizes for the 
feeders. The knocked-down feeders 
were then picked up by _ other 
members of the Troop who assem- 
bled them. The assembled houses 
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were then taken to another member's 
garage where they were painted a 
dark green (with donated paint). 

Finally, the feeders were delivered 
to the homes of those people who 
asked for them and who agreed to 
keep them filled with seed and suet 
all winter. Newspaper stories and 
radio announcements told of the proj- 
ect and publicized the fact that feed- 
ers could be had for the asking. Re- 
quests came from as far away as Mas- 
sachusetts and New York. 

What Troop 20 did, and is still 
doing, any youth group can also do. 
It takes organization and planning, 
and it takes work. But the results are 
extremely worthwhile both from the 
point of view of feeding birds in the 
winter and equally important from 
the angle of making more people 
nature and conservation conscious. 


Other Bird Feeders 


Your own ingenuity arid inventive- 
ness can easily result in your design- 
ing your own feeders for either suet 
or seed, or a combination job that 
will hold both. The following ideas 
may get you started. 

The simplest kind of a suet holder 
is a wire soap dish that you can buy 
for 25 cents or so in any ten cent or 
hardware store. This is the soap dish 
that resembles a small wire basket, 
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and is about an inch deep, four 
inches wide and six to seven inche 
long. On each end are springs that 
are stretched around the faucets in 
the kitchen sink. To use it as a suet 
holder, do this: 

Get a piece of wood about twelve 
inches long and five inches wide, and 
an inch thick. About half inch from 
each end of the -board, and in the 
center of the board, screw in a small 
hook—the kind that is used to hang 
cups in the kitchen closet. (Hard. 
ware stores call them “cup hooks”), 
Stretch the springs of the soap dish 
around these hooks so that the open 
top of the soap dish is flat against 
the board. Fasten the board securely 
to a tree or clothes post about head 
height above the ground, Place suet 
in the dish. 

Another easy-to-make suet holder 
is simply a piece of natural wood 
(the bottom 18” of an old Christmas 
tree or other log) or an 18” long piece 
of 2” x 2”. Use a one inch or three 
quarter inch wood bit and drill three 
or four holes in each side of the 
wood about an inch deep. 

Stuff suet in these holes. Fasten a 
screw eye in the end, and _ hang 
the wood from a branch or on a 
clothes pole. 

If you use a piece of 2 x 2 that is 
planed smooth, use a saw to make 
some grooves around the piece of 
wood so that the birds have a place 
to cling as they feed. 

The simplest kind of a seed tray 
is a piece of board about two feet 
long, ten inches wide and an inc 
thick. Get some lath or similar wood 
two inches wide by 14” thick and 
nail it around the edge of the board 
so that the seed will not blow off. 


Fasten this board to your outside 
window sill, or to a pole or tree it 
the yard. Sprinkle seed of various 
kinds on the board. 

Many hardware stores, garden 
supply shops and florists sell bird 
seeds. If you watch advertisements it 
the garden e of the Sunday pape 
you will frequently find supplies 
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who sell bird seed. As a last resort, 
use “chicken feed” that can be pur- 
chased in most super markets in the 
suburbs or in food stores in the coun- 
try areas. 

In any case, here are a few general 
rules to follow in feeding birds: 

Once you start feeding birds, keep 
it up all winter. Once birds become 
accustomed to feeding in your yard, 
they will rely on you for winter food. 

Place your feeders near, but not 
in shrubs, trees or other places where 
birds can hide. Many birds are too 
wary to venture far from cover. They 
will not fly too far into the open to 
feed. Those that do, need cover to 
fly to in case a cat or hawk happens 
by and tries to catch the birds. 

Try a variety of food until you 
find a combination that attracts the 
largest number of birds. You will 
soon find that certain foods are pre- 
ferred by birds and that you can al- 
most select the birds that you want 
by putting out the right kind of food. 

Here’s one way to find out what 
birds like most in the way of food: 

Get a board about two feet long, 
ten inches wide and an inch thick. 
Drill some one-inch holes through 
the board. Get some of the small 
paper cups that restaurants use to 
serve jelly for toast. Place the cups 
in the holes and nail the board to 
the window sill or to a tree or post. 

Put a different kind of food in 
each cup. Check the board every few 
hours to see which food birds eat 
first, which cup is emptied next, etc. 
In that way, you can tell which food 
birds prefer and which kinds to put 
out to attract certain birds. 


Trolley Feeder 


You may find that at first, birds 
are too wary to feed on your window 
sill, and that they seem to prefer the 
feeders that are away from the house. 
Here’s a way to attract them closer 
to the house: 

Build a feeder as is shown in the 
illustration that will hang on a wire 
or clothes line. Stretch a piece of 
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wire or clothes line from a tree or 
post to the house window. Start with 
the feeder at the post or tree, some 
fifty feet from the house. Fill the 
feeder with the kind of food that 
birds seem to prefer. 

When birds use the trolley feeder 
regularly and show no fear of it, 
move it a few feet closer to the 
house. Wait a few days until birds 
are accustomed to it again, then 
move it a few feet closer again. 

Keep up this process every few 
days until the birds are feeding near 
the house. Then put food only on 
the window sill, or continue to feed 
them in the trolley feeder, if the 
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feeder is where you can watch it 
easily. 


Permanent Feeders 


The feeders described earlier are 
excellent for getting started, and to 
discover whether or not birds will 
feed in your yard, and whether or 
not you are interested enough to 
keep up bird feeding as a hobby. 

If you find that birds come regu- 
larly to your yard and that you 
want to stay at it for several years, 
it’s time to make some ent 
feeders—the kind that will last for a 
long time. 

The kinds shown in the illustra- 
tion are good for this purpose. The 
weathervane feeder is an excellent 
one for example. It turns with the 
wind so that birds are protected from 
the wind as they feed. More than 
that, strong wind will not blow the 
feed away. 

The feeders with the glass top and 
back are fine for the window sill or 
a pole near the house. The food and 


birds are protected from wind or 
snow, and you can look through the 
glass and see what is going on inside. 
These are easy to make but require 
a little more care and skill. They 
are attractive to look at, too, and if 
you want to try bird photography 
are better for pictures. 


Squirrels and Cats 


Many bird watchers who $start 
back yard feeding soon find two 
problems—squirrels and cats. Squir- 
rels will find the feeders and eat up 
all the food very quickly. They also 
will scare away birds. Cats sometimes 
will visit feeders and lie in wait for 
birds, trying to catch them as they 
come looking for food. Cats may 
even climb poles or trees and scare 
birds away. 

The answer in part is to put 
smooth metal around the pole or 
tree so that the cat or squirrel can- 
not climb up. Use old tin cans or 
piece of sheet metal and tack it 
around the tree or pole in a band 
about fifteen or twenty inches high. 
Do it so that the animals cannot get 
a grip with their claws and climb 
over it. Place the band high enough 
so that the animals cannot jump 
over the metal and get a grip on 
the wood above it. 

Another stunt is to place feeders 
on top of poles made from old pieces 
of pipe. 

Squirrels frequently can jump to 
feeders that hang from trees or from 
a tree to the pole on which the 
feeder is located. To make this im- 
possible, get a piece of sheet metal 
and cut it in the shape of a big 
circle—two feet in diameter. Cut a 
slot from one edge to the ceniter of 
the circle. Then bend the metal until 
it forms a flat cone and fasten it 
with rivets or screws and nuts. Run 
the wire that holds the feeder 
through the the center of the cone, 
so the cone forms a roof over the 
feeder. It will help to keep squirrels 
away. 
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Governor Appoints 


Game Commission 


Carroll F. Hockersmith 
Bounty Claims Receive Careful 


Consideration 

Every claim for bounty involving 
the killing of a fox or great-horned 
owl, received in the Harrisburg of- 
fice of the Game Commission, is care- 
fully scrutinized with a view toward 
preventing fraud. Questionable 
claims are referred to the proper 
field officers for investigation. 

In some cases the inquiring Game 
Protector learns that the claim was 
legitimate, that “appearances were 
deceitful.” These are paid. In others, 
attempted fraud having been proven, 
persons guilty of trying to collect 
bounty unlawfully must pay the fine 
prescribed by law, following which 
the pelts are confiscated to the Com- 
monwealth. 


On November 5 Governor Leader 
appointed Carroll F. Hockersmith, 
Shippensburg as a member of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, re- 
placing John C. Herman, Dauphin. 

The newly appointed Commis- 
sioner has always been an ardent 
hunter. He helped to organize the 
Shippensburg Fish and Game Associa- 
tion, and was President and Trustee 
of the club for a number of years. In 
1934 he organized the Harrisburg 
Kennel Club, of which he was Vice- 
President for several years. 


Hockersmith has been a licensed 
judge of the American Kennel Club 
of New York between fifteen and 
twenty years. For ten years he has 
been one of the top breeders of 
springer spaniels in the United States. 
He has won prizes with his dogs at 
some of the largest shows in the coun- 
try, and has run his springers at some 
of the largest trials for the breed. 


The Commissioner, now 63, grad- 
uated from Shippensburg High 
School in 1912, following which he 
joined his father in the grocery store, 
where he worked until 1943. He be- 
came Postmaster in Shippensburg on 
July 1, 1943, and held the post until 
October 31, 1956, when he took op- 
tional retirement. 


Commissioner Hockersmith belongs 
to the Masonic Lodge, the American 
Legion and the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars—all in Shippensburg. He is a 
veteran of World War I and possesses 
the Purple Heart decoration for 
wounds received in the Battle of 
Argonne Forest. 
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Commission Honors Game 
Farm Head 


Isaac Baumgardner, Superintend- 
ent of the Game Commission’s West- 
ern Game Farm at Cambridge 
Springs, Crawford County, was 
honored by the wildlife agency at its 
meeting in Meadville last week. 

C. Elwood Huffman, Commission 
President, presented a plaque to 
Baumgardner for his outstanding 
contribution toward the _ successful 
hatching of wild mallard duck eggs 
at the State Wild Waterfowl Farm 
near Meadville, Crawford County. 

The story behind the award is this: 
Until late in the 1957 hatching period 
at the Waterfowl Farm only a fair 
percentage of the mallard’ eggs 


hatched. After study of the problem, 
and drawing on 28 years of ex- 


at three of the State Game Farms, 
Baumgardner recommended washing 
the final setting of last year’s duck 
eggs with a bleaching agent. The 
treatment, which destroys the _ bac. 
teria that previously killed the em. 
bryos, proved so effective it was 
adopted as standard procedure this 
year, increasing the duck hatches ex- 
ceedingly. 

This recalls that at first there were 
problems to be solved before the 
present-day efficiency in incubating 
and raising ringneck pheasants was 
acquired. Wildlife agencies in this 
country tested and researched for 
years before becoming very successful 
in hatching and rearing this bird 
whose original home was in the Far 
East. Superintendent Baumgardner’s 
discovery of the answer to greater 
mallard duck hatching success is 


therefore a parallel. 


perience as a game bird prgpagator 


4 





HUNTERS—REPORT YOUR BIG GAME KILL 


The Game Commission, as well as other wildlife agencies, both 
federal and state, have often stressed how important it is to their 
management programs that certain game kill information be turned 
in by hunters. 

The voluntary reporting of leg bands and ear tags carried by small 
game under study is a valuable contribution by sportsmen anywhere. 
In Pennsylvania, however, the Game Law requires that the portion 
of the hunting license provided for reporting big game killed in a wild 
state shall be properly completed and mailed to the Game Commission 
at Harrisburg within five days following the close of the season for the 
deer or bear bagged. The law further stipulates that in case a deer or 
bear has been killed in season by a person not required to secure a 
license, or by a person who previously killed either species of big game 
animal, or by a person who lost the tag accompanying his license, such 
person shall mail to the Commission at Harrisburg a statement setting 
forth the same information required on the big game report card 
attached to the hunting license, within the specified time. 

Despite repeated explanation as to how important these reports are 
to game managers in planning the best possible game hunting in Penn- 
sylvania for the future, the interest in making the required big game 
report, particularly that on deer, has declined in recent years. 

The Pennsylvania Game Commission is therefore seriously considering 
Jegal action to correct this situation. The Game Law wisely requires the 
report, and hunters should realize the necessity of cooperating as an 
aid toward ensuring the continuance of good deer and bear hunting in 
the state. 
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HUNT SAFELY—RETURN HAPPY 


Human failure is the cause of most 
hunter-gun casualties. Records show 
that persons shot by hunters’ fire- 
arms are usually the victims of care- 
lessness, excitement, greed, desire to 
prove shooting prowess, or ignorance 
of the gun’s operations. Among stu- 
dents of hunter casualty causes it 
is an accepted fact that many a per- 
son undergoes an amazing change, 
becomes a different individual, as 
soon as he embarks on a big game 
hunt. This Jekyll-Hyde switch is 
recognized as the cause behind many 
hunting accidents, and is the reason 
for stressing emotional control while 
hunting. 

The mature as well as the young 
suffer from optical illusions. Waiting 
until identification of a deer is posi- 
tive, and overcoming the impulse to 
shoot at the instant something is 
sighted, are self control factors im- 
portant to accident prevention. Also, 
while afield it is wise to dress in a 
manner to avoid being mistaken for 
a deer by an anxious or poor-sighted 
gunner. Bright garments which con- 
trast with the seasonal background, 


and which look completely unlike 
any wild bird or animal, are recom- 
mended. Many hunters who wear 
bright red or yellow clothing bag 
their deer, which is proof that con- 
spicuous garments do not hurt the 
hunter’s shooting opportunities. 

According to a study made by the 
Vision Conservation Institute, from 6 
to 8 percent of all men are color- 
blind. The Institute warns persons 
who are not color-conscious or whose 
eyesight is not keen: “Know the limi- 
tations of your vision. Hunt within 
visual bounds and wear glasses when 
they are prescribed. Good vision can 
be the difference between hunting 
success and _  failure—safety and 
danger.” 

Deer hunters are advised to keep 
mentally alert, to put a brake on 
their emotions when afield and to 
take a second look—to be sure. Ex- 
citement and imagination can com- 
bine undesirably in big game hunt- 
ing. After all, a missed opportunity 
for a shot at a buck isn’t nearly so 
important as the other fellow’s safety 
and one’s own peace of mind. 


HUNTER SAFETY TRAINING was conducted in Mercer County High Schools just prior 
to the 1958 season. Shown here are three of the instructors giving rifle tips to two Penn 
Junior High School students. Left, to right: Frank Tresize, SAAMI field representative; 
Melvin Berry, local recreation program director; students Richard Peters and Al Campbell; 


and District Game Protector Arden Fichtner. 
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Officers Combine Forces, Catch 
Illegal Deer Killers 


Now that the wraps are off, an 
interesting chapter in wildlife law 
enforcement can be revealed. Last 
month Game Protectors and other 
officers in southcentral Pennsylvania 
combined forces and closed in on a 
band of out-of-season deer killers. 
The Game Commission’s field men 
have kept the suspects under sur- 
veillance for approximately two years. 
Conclusive information gathered 
within the last few months deter- 
mined it was time to strike. 

James A. Brown, Supervisor of the 
Commission’s Southcentral Division, 
coordinated the operation with the 
aid of his Law Enforcement Assistant, 
Lester E. Sheaffer. On November 3, 
Brown reported, “To date twelve 


persons who operated in this three- 
county deer killing ring have been 
rounded up. They have paid fines 
totaling $2,000. In addition, one man 
is confined to the Mifflin County 
jail for a period of 409 days. When 


arraigned before justices of the peace 
in Snyder and Juniata Counties 
most of the 12 men pleaded guilty 
either to possessing or killing deer 
in close season. Several others ad- 
mitted their guilt and made direct 
settlement.” 


———n 





Game Commission’s Northcentral 
Field Division Moves 
Headquarters 


The Game Commission’s North- 
central Field Division Headquar- 
ters recently moved from 21414 E. 
Water Street, Lock Haven to R. 
D. No. 1, Avis. The new telephone 
number is: PLaza 3-3404. 











Said the Supervisor, “The prosecut- 
ing Game Protectors were: George 
Smith, Juniata County; C. F. Walker, 
Snyder County; and Harold Russell, 
Perry County. Other Game Protec- 
tors and Deputy Protectors  co- 
operated in the simultaneous raids 
last month. Investigations now in 
progress will likely result in the ap- 
prehension of others who killed deer 
illegally.” 

Brown added, “A great deal of 
credit for helping to investigate the 
violations and bring the involved in- 
dividuals to justice is due the follow- 
ing persons, whose cooperation can- 
not be too highly praised: Juniata 
County’s Sheriff, Marlin Notestine, 
and Deputy Sheriff William Fowler; 
State Policeman Quentin Cooper, 
Benjamin Jones and Daniel Taptich 
—all from the Lewistown barracks; 
and Fish Warden C. V. Long. 





Date 
December 


Sunset 
p-m. 
4:42 
4:41 
4:41 
4:41 
4:41 
4:41 


Sunrise 
a.m. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
SUNRISE-SUNSET TABLE 


The following times of sunrise and sunset are based on the 77th Meridian which 
runs north and south through Eastern Adams County, Harrisburg Airport, Williams- 
port and Eastern Tioga County. Times shown are EASTERN STANDARD TIME. 

Hunters in localities east or west of the 77th Meridian should note that there is 
a considerable variation in sunrise-sunset times from those shown before (as much 
as 8 minutes earlier in Philadelphia and 12 minutes later in Pittsburgh). Check your 
local weather station for correct information. 


Sunset 
p-m. 


Date Sunrise 
December a.m. 
7 Sunday—No Hunting 

cB I) 4:41 

:18 4:41 

10 :19 4:41 

11 :20 4:41 

12 : 4:41 

13 : 4:4] 
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“Pennsylvania Official 1958 Open Seasons 
and Bag Limits 


(Regulations apply for Hunting License Year, September 1, 1958 to August 31, 1959) 


Open season includes first and last dates listed, Sundays excepted, for game. The opening 
hour for small game, migratory game birds and other wild birds or animals on October 25 
will be 8:00 A. M., EST. On other opening days, and otherwise during the season for upland 
and big game, the shooting hours daily are from 7:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M., EST, excepting 
from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 6:00 A. M. to 7:30 P. M., EST, and the hours for the 
October archers’ deer season, which are 6:00 A. M. to 5:30 P. M., EST. 


BAG LIMITS OPEN SEASONS 
UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limits below) Day Season First Day Last Day 
Ruffed Grouse ae Be 
Wild Turkeys i oo ee Geb. 
. Oct. 
Bec cad 
4 - a 
Rabbits, Cottontail ..(mot more than 20 in combined seasons) .... 
Bobwhite Quail 4 Ter 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) 
Raccoons (hunting or trapping) Kae a 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) Unlimited .... 
Grackles Onlimited . 
Squirrels, Red (closed October 1 to 24, incl.) Unlimited .... 
Bears, over one year old, by individual 1 D fea 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more 2 - 


Bow and Arrow Season—Either sex, regard- | (only one deer 
less of size. (Requires Hunting License and | for combined 
Archery License, but no Antlerless Deer 


with two or more points to one antler: 
Provided, a male deer with an antler 
three or more inches long without points, 
measuring from the top of the skull as 
the deer is in life, shall be coasidered 
legal, by individual 

ANTLERLESS DEER SEASON—(Requires 
Hunting License and Antlerless Deer Li- 
cense), by individual Dec. 15, 16 and 17 











NO } ed SEASON—Hungarian Partridges, Hen Pheasants, Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears, 
rs. 


FURBEARERS: 


Unlimited .... , . Ol, 

Unlimited .... . ~ BE, 

Muskrats (traps only) Unlimited .... , - 17, 
Beavers (traps only) state-wide : 5 rar 3 sag 








SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS of legally-killed small game shall mean not 
more than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each 
succeeding day of the open season for each species; but not in excess of the season limit, 
regardless of where held, stored or found in possession. 


DEER—Even though there are three separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may not kill 
more than one deer during the three combined 1958 seasons, whether hunting individually 
or with a camp or hunting party. An Archery License is required during Bow and Arrow 
Season, issued only by County Treasurers at a fee of $2.15, and the Department of Revenue, 
Harrisburg, at a fee of $2.00. Antlerless Deer Licenses are issued only by County Treasurers 
at a fee of $1.15, and valid only in the county for which issued. Farm occupants may 
hunt for deer during the Archery Season and the Special Antlerless Deer Season without 
a@ license on lands resided upon, or those immediately adjacent with the written consent 
of the owner or lessee. Under the law, no application for an Antlerless Deer License shall 
a : rte or license issued, to a nonresident prior to November 15, or after December 


BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. One 
person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of 
any beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either 
thereof. Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without 
disturbing traps. Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold 
or otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in 
District or County where trapped. 

TRAPPING—Traps for furbearers not to be placed, staked or set before 7:00 A. M. on the first 
day of open seasons. The season indicated for Trapping closses at 12:00 o’clock Noon on 
last day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. 


SNARES—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. 
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The Spor of Kings 


By Jim Varner 


ATHER reluctantly we _ look 

back on the eleven months that 
are now only memories. Man has 
written his record and perhaps at 
this point an inventory of himself 
is in order. Maybe a pause to think 
of new friends as well as old friends 
will do the heart good. I most sin- 
cerely want to take this opportunity 
to wish ever reader the utmost in 
sporting thrills and safety, especially 
during this month. December ushers 
in the greatest outdoor saga of them 
all—the sport of kings. 

Deer hunting is as old as man him- 
self and down through the ages it 
has developed many traditions. Sir 
Walter Scott wrote a thrilling master- 
piece of poetry depicting a deer hunt 
by nobility in the Scottish Highlands 
around the beginning of the 17th 
century. Sometime take time to read 
his “The Lady Of The Lake.” 


Searching records of the famous 
Black Forrest in the _ spectacular 
Bavarian Alps, we find that only the 
nobility had a right to engage in 
hunting—a condition that existed 
down through the ages until recent 
world wars established a more or 
less democratic way of allowing the 
average individual freedom in a game 
that was formerly restricted. You do 
find, however, a lot of pomp and 
ritual still in effect when hunting 
these former German preserves. The 
“hirsch” or red deer and the great 
stag called the “damhirsch” are held 
in high esteem not only as sport but 
as trophies by the “jagers” or guides. 
When one is. skillfully shot by the 
hunter, a small branch or coniferous 
sprig is placed in the deer’s mouth 
and the hunter’s branch or “schutzen- 
bruch” is presented to the successful 
nimrod by his “jager” on the latter’s 
knife-blade or hat after having been 
lightly dipped in the trophy’s blood. 
This branch is always worn on the 
right side of the hunter’s hat. 

Some might consider this a “lot of 
foolishness.” But maybe it’s not so 
foolish after all. Perhaps we Ameri- 
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cans as a group fail to grasp the full 
portent of the gifts we are receiving. 
Maybe we are so filled up with all 
the better things in life, we take 
everything for granted and nothing 
thrills us anymore. 


But let’s not get in that frame of 
mind. We have a big game animal 
that is just as cunning, versatile, 
elusive and noble as Scotland’s great 
stag of Germany’s “damhirsch.” We 
call this deer the whitetail but let me 
emphasize the fact that you don’t 
have to be a king to indulge in the 
chase. Whether we are a farm land, 
a boy in college or an oldtimer like 
myself, we all can take that “ole 
thutty-thutty” out of the rack and 
enjoy the sport of kings amidst hills, 
lakes and valleys as scenic as the 
Scottish heather or Bavarian Alps. 

If we could get together around 
the campfire with old hunters, Game 
Protectors and woodsmen,; I’m sure 
their experiences and observations 
would bring to light so many proofs 
of the versatility, cunning and tenac- 
ity of life displayed by the Virginia 
white-tailed deer that you all would 
agree with me that here is a game 
animal to be appreciated, respected 
and protected. 

When the odds are anvwhere near 
even with our older bucks who have 
survived more than two years of 
dangerous living, the hunter gen- 
erally loses. Even the older does be- 
come very cunning and will resort to 
all sorts of tricks to escape. Many of 
you expert stalkers have followed 
a big track on a fresh snow that quit 
falling during the afterpart of the 
night. You almost feel the maker of 
the track is an old experienced stag 
who keeps looking back like the “flu- 
flu” bird to see where he has been, 
only in this case the deer wants to 
see who might be following him. You 
sneak a few steps at a time and watch 
both sides and ahead. Then the track 
begins to make that big circle and 
you later see where he bedded down 
in the middle of the circle. He de- 
pends on winding anyone following 


him somewhere along that 360 degree 
arc. You may even get a fleeting 
glimpse of a big gray phantom as he 
disappears in the hemlocks, after 
slipping out back of you. Now and 
then you win by nosing the wind 
a few steps at a time and faithfully 
observing the direction of the ther- 
mal currents. With so many hunters 
in the woods today, however, it’s 
difficult for an experienced stalker 
to get a break. Even so, there are 
opportunities for stalking, especially 
late in the season—and there is no 
greater challenge in all sportsdom. 


Let’s talk, now, about the firearms 
we need to effectively, and humanely, 
hunt this wonderful big game animal. 
I’m not going to stick my neck out 
by trying to tell you which firearm 
or cartridge to use. Success in hunt- 
ing is generally up to the man be- 
hind the gun. If he is pursuing his 
sport intelligently and thoroughly, 
with plenty of pre-season preparation, 
the chances are he will reap of the 
harvest. If he is one who devotes 
little time or thought to the sport 
and dashes out unprepared, I doubt 
that the thrill of the hunt actually 
registers even if “old Lady Luck” 
smiles upon him. 

A survey of which is the best rifle 
and caliber for hunting deer in Penn- 
sylvania would bring to light a mix- 
ture of opinion that would com- 
pletely baffle even the most analytical 
expert. In due time the expert would 
probably be muttering incoherently 
to himself should he attempt to voice 
any opinion that would meet the 
approval of the masses. And masses 
we have when it comes to deer 
hunters within our state. A reason- 
able guess would be some 500,000- 
a formidible array of nimrods. As to 
firearms, I'll just say rather meekly 
that my opinion is only one man’s 
idea; others may be completely differ- 
ent but just as good. 

We all have our likes and dislikes. 
If we didn’t, there wouldn’t be so 
many different brands of tobacco; 
so many models of automobiles; such 
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a variety of television sets, or so many 
calibers, weights and designs of fire- 
arms for us to choose from. That’s 
what makes America such an envied 
nation. So choose your deer rifles, 
gentlemen, sort of like those “hill- 
billy” characters down in the Mis- 
souri Ozarks used to choose their 
“see-gars” and wives when I was 
young. If the wrapper looked good, 
to heck with the rest. Seriously 
speaking, fellows, you buyers of 
modern rifles are not gambling. 
Whether it’s a Winchester, Reming- 
ton, Savage, Marlin or one of our 
custom made sporting firearms, you 
will get about what you pay for. 
They will all do the job and last a 
lifetime with proper care. 

This excellent variety of rifles are 
made in calibers to suit the most 
fastidious gun-crank. He has a choice 
for deer hunting from the new 6 
M/M’s. (243 Winchester and 244 
Remington) to the tried and true 
30/06. Some even use “super-dupers” 
made by Roy Weatherby in 25 to 
375 caliber, while a few tote the 300 
H&H, and 375 H&H Winchester 


magnums. One can even include the 
222 Remington, 219 Zipper and the 
220 Swift as deer rifles when handled 
by a methodical expert. What they 
lack in bore diameter they make up 
in speed with the 220 Winchester 
Swift of course being the hottest of 
them all. While I would not recom- 
mend these highly specialized vermin 
cartridges to the average deer 
hunter, I certainly feel the fellows 
who use them are capable of doing a 
humane job as they are more or less 
specialists on accuracy. Practically 
all of them use the best of telescopic 
equipment. 

Ruling out further comment on 
the 22 center fires we will discuss the 
calibers from the 243’s and 244’s up 
to and including the 20/06 class. 
This takes in a lot of calibers. Next 
after the 6 M/M’s are the 25 or 250 
class. Here we have the old 25/35 
Winchester and 25 Remington which 
are rapidly becoming obsolete. Both 
have killed a lot of deer and are still 
used. Some states have prohibited 
these cartridges on big game due 
to the fact they develop less than 


GETTING READY for the drive, these and thousands of other hunters can be seen any- 
time in early December, anywhere in Pennsylvania. 
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TROPHY DEER killed in the early 1930’s looked like these which ranged from 142 pounds 
to 191 pounds hog-dressed and dried out. The buck on the right is the largest the author 
has even seen in Pennsylvania. Hé personally weighed this 191 pound giant. About half 


the rifles in the photo were 30/06’s. 


1000 foot pounds of energy at 100 
yards range. Other 25 caliber cart- 
ridges that qualify for deer shooting 
are the excellent 250-3000 Savage 
and the 257 Remington Roberts. 
Both of these properly loaded are 
highly accurate long range deer rifles 
as well as excellent vermin cartridges. 
The 6:5 or 256 Jap belongs in here 
and is used by some. Its ballistics as 
loaded by Norma of Sweden is not 
far behind the 250/3000. 

The next cartridge on our list is 
one of the all-time greats, the 270 
Winchester, which is one of the 
world’s best long range, flat shooting 
mountain cartridges with gilt-edge, 
near-bench-rest accuracy. Its muzzle 
velocity of 3160 feet per second with 
a 130 grain bullet develops a trajec- 
tory so flat it will hardly miss a wood- 
chuck out to 300 yards. I owned one 
of the first model 54 Winchesters in 
this caliber when it was first brought 
out in 1925. It has been one of my 
favorite calibers ever since. If you 
don’t drop your deer instantly with 
this cartridge when using the proper 
bullet, I suggest you go around be- 


hind him and see what’s holding him 
up. 
After the 270’s come the 7 MM 
Mauser or 7x57 as it is known in 
Europe. The cartridge is a very old 
one but refuses to die, as it is an 
excellent one and will remain popu- 
lar with sportsmen for many years 
to come. It is capable of handling 
any big game on this continent, and 
could be called a good deer cartridge. 
Bullet diameter is 284, or we could 
say 28 caliber. The new Remington 
280 caliber would qualify in this 
caliber. While I have not tested the 
new 280 Remington I am sure it's 
right up to their standard of per- 
fection and would make one an ex- 
cellent big game rifle. 

Now we come to a large group of 
cartridges all the same caliber as 
far as bullet diameter is concerned— 
all 308 caliber. They run about like 
this: 30/30 Winchester; 30 Reming- 
ton rimless, about obsolete; 300 
Savage; 308 Winchester, actually our 
NATO cartridge; 30/40 Krag; 
30/06 Springfield, our present mili- 
tary cartridge being replaced by the 
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new NATO 308; 303 Savage and the 
303 British which actually run 
slightly over 308. 

The 30/30 Winchester is without 
doubt the most famous cartridge in 
the world today. It was our first high 
powered smokeless cartridge and was 
adapted to the model 1894 Winchester 
rifle. The record of this rifle and 
cartridge is nowhere near approached 
by any other arm. Other cartridges 
and rifles come and go but this com- 
bination is rapidly approaching its 
65th year of popularity with nearly 
3,000,000 model 94’s being sold. 
Thats a record to think about. Sav- 
age, Marlin and others make rifles 
in this caliber. 

All of these 30’s are good deer 
rifles. —The 308 Winchester attains 


near 30/06 ballistics with a smaller 


SOME DEER still do get big. Here is one 
killed in Wayne County a few years ago 
that weighed 186 pounds after being hog- 
dressed and hanging a few days. The rifle 
is a 30/06 sporting Springfield. 


case due to the new ball powder 
developed by Western being used. 
The good old 30/40 Krag refuses to 
die. Too bad we don’t have a modern 
rifle made that uses this excellent 
cartridge. As to the 30/06 I can only 
say I started my shooting career with 
this cartridge back in 1910. I have 
used them all including the numerous 
“wildcats.” To date I have failed to 
find one that equals its versatility. 
For the man who likes to shoot a 
lot and reasonably it fills the bill. It 
can be used with the 93 grain Luger 
pistol bullet on squirrels to the 250 
grain Barnes steel jacket bullet on 
elephants. Check Camp Perry rec- 
ords for the last many years if you 
doubt what I am saying. Look over 
the 1,000 yards scores while at it. 
It comes the nearest of being the 
mythical best all around rifle of 
them all. 


Other excellent calibers for deer 
are the 8 M/M Mauser or similar 
group; the old standby Remington 
35; the powerful Winchester 348, 
and its new successor the Winchester 
358; the unnecessary powerful 375 
H. & H. Magnum, along with some 
of the oldtimers, 38/55, 38/40, 44/40 
and 45/70 to name a few of them. 
The four in this last group depend 
on large diameter to make up for 
speed. All of them will kill cleanly 
if the shooter will give them a chance 
and strive to be humane. There's 
nothing worse than the many hours 
of suffering of a grand big game 
animal caused by carelessness and 
inexperience. When you shoot, fol- 
low through and try and trace the 
path of the bullet. Usually it leaves 
telltale evidence of where it sped 
chru the brush or dug into the earth. 
A drop of blood or tuft of hair often 
means a clue that saves a trophy. 


High speed small calibered bullets 
don’t always leave a well marked 
blood trail as the entrance hole is 
small, causing coagulation to seal the 
wound. These high speed missles 
blow up quickly and usually stay 
within the body. They develop their 
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OUTDOORSMAN OF THE YEAR selected through a poll of the nation’s outdoor writers 
is General Curtis E. LeMay, shown here being presented a scroll and the 16th million 
Winchester sporting firearm by John Olin of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation. The 
firearm is a gold and silver inlaid and engraved Model 50 shotgun. 


full energy in the deer and you may 
find the internal organs beat to a 
pulp but the tremendous reflexes of 
our game animal in question may 
carry him anywhere from 50 to 500 
yards from where hit. Therefore, do 
not take it for granted you missed 
but spend a while investigating. Tie 
a red or white handerchief on the 
brush where you stood and work 
from that spot so as to not lose your 
location. A deer’s heart lies low in 
his brisket. Usually a shot thru the 
heart means a quick kill, but it is 
not always instantly fatal. A neck or 
spine shot is more deadly. Broken 
shoulders usually means a completely 
disabled animal while a lung shot 
with soft jacketed high speed bullets 
in anything from the new 6 M/M’s 
to the 30/06 generally means meat 
on the table. Avoid rear end shots 
unless you are using powerful rifles 
like the 270 or the bigger 30’s, with 
their heaviest bullets for deep pene- 
tration. If you have reason to believe 
you have a badly wounded deer, 


don’t ram along in hot pursuit but 
sit down and wait awhile. Give the 
animal a chance to lay down and 
stiffen up. Sometimes this pays un- 
less you are in a concentrated area. 
In such a case the deer is usually 
lost to one of those characters we 
insist on calling “sportsmen.” 

Well fellows, we have discussed 
everything from the sublime to the 
ridiculous tonite which is really not 
unethical in our big deer camp. The 
dying embers of the old fireplace are 
quietly glowing and it’s time to turn 
in. As you pull the blankets over 
you and give way to complete relaxa- 
tion Morpheus wafts you into a 
dreamland where big bucks are only 
phantoms. If your dreams come true 
tomorrow, don’t be ashamed to put 
a sprig of hemlock in your trophy’s 
mouth and wear the “schutzenbruch” 
proudly on your hat until there isn't 
a needle left. Let your friends know 
you have enjoyed participating in 
“The Sport Of Kings.” “Waidmans 
hail” and happy 1959 to all. 
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Annual Questions On 
Muskrat Trapping 


By Larry J. Kopp 


HAT kind of bait should I use 
for muskrats? 

As long as waterways are open, it 
is not necessary to use any bait at 
all. When streams freeze over, or 
when a heavy snow covers the natural 
food supply, muskrats can be at- 
tracted by using such bait as apples, 
celery, lettuce, or corn. Attach bait 
to a stake or at the base of a con- 
venient sapling along riffles and 
other open spots—particularly at 
places where water from an under- 
ground spring enters the larger 
stream. The important thing is to 
set traps so that the animals are 
forced to cross over them in order to 
reach the bait. 


Where should muskrats sets be made 
while streams are still free of ice? 
At the base of slides, along riffles, 
where smaller streams enter the main 
stream, at feed beds, near rocks upon 
which the animal’s habitually pause 
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to rest, and under over-hanging 
banks. In general, make sets where 
you find a concentration of muskrats 
tracks or other signs. 


Should muskrat traps be set only 
where one finds signs? 

No. Excellent sets can be made on 
the point where a stream makes a 
sharp bend, whether there are signs 
or not. Narrow passageways—natural 
or artificial ones—are also good set 
locations. Muskrats are attracted to 
them out of curiosity, but many 
times, hard ground or a gravel stream 
bottom makes it impossible to detect 
tracks. 
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What type of trap is best for making 
sets at muskrat slides? 

The No. 1 under-spring type is 
most ideal. Do not set trap directly 
at base of slide. Prepare a level trap 
bed about ten or fifteen inches down- 
stream from the slide. The reason for 
this, is that muskrats can be pretty 
wary about disturbances at slides 
to which they are so accustomed. A 
set made as suggested will take even 
the most cunning specimen by sur- 
prise! 


What is the correct water depth for 
muskrat traps? 


Approximately two inches so as 
to insure catching a muskrat by the 
front feet. The weight of the trap 
will then pull the animal face-down 
in deeper water, thus assuring 
drowned catches. If the water of the 
stream is less then six inches in 
depth, use stop-loss style traps, or at 
least set traps in about three inches 
of water. In this way a muskrat is 
more likely to be caught by a hind 
foot, in which case one seldom 
escapes. 


How should muskrat traps be an- 
chored? 


Anchor them to rocks weighing at 
least two pounds, and place anchor 
out into deep water as far as chain 
will allow. Use wire, not string. Never 
anchor traps on dry land. 


Is it true that muskrats go up one 
side of a stream to search for food, 
then return downstream on the other 
side? 

A muskrat can be expected to do 
this. However, it is generally believed 
that a muskrat will travel upstream 
along the bank in which its den is 
located, then swim back downstream, 
more or less in the center of the 
stream, with a mouthful of food. At 
any rate, try always to set traps so 
that the spring points upstream. 
Muskrats rarely hug the bank when 
going downstream—swimming is more 
speedy. 


How can I make a set along a high 
bank which slants nearly straight 
down into the water? 


Use a trowel or small shovel and 
excavate what might be described 
as a—turn-out. You know, the sort 
of half-moonshaped turn-outs you 
find along roads where motorists may 
park off the road to rest. If the water 
is not too deep, a platform can be 
constructed, using flat rocks. The 
point is to have a level place for the 
trap. Do not set muskrat traps in a 
slanting position along steep banks. 


If the water level suddenly rises after 
a heavy rain, should I retrieve my 
traps and reset them, or leave them 
until the stream recedes? 


If you are an energetic trapper, 
the best plan is to retrieve the traps 
at favorite sites and reset them. But 
do this in the late afternoon. If traps 
are reset early in the day, they will 
be entirely out of the water by 
nightfall. 


Is there any way I can avoid getting 
my traps caught in an unexpected 
freeze-up? 


If you want to be technical about 
it, you could check your weather 
forecaster, and if freezing tempera- 
tures are expected, take traps out of 
the water. A wise trapper plans 
ahead: When he begins to anticipate 
freezing weather, he tries to concen- 
trate his traps at places where the 
stream is not likely to freeze over 
immediately. When traps are frozen 
into the ice, use a small ax and chop 
through the ice all around them; re- 
move the trap, ice and all, and let 
the ice melt. : 


What is the correct method of kill- 
ing a live muskrat? 


Hold it under water with a forked 
stick. Do not hit muskrats over the 
head. Also avoid stepping on them 
in order to hold under water—you 
might end up with leaky boots, as 
muskrats have a vicious bite. 
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The Archer's Yule 


By Tom Forbes 


UTSIDE the window the white 

flakes fall silently to earth. A 
mantle of white shrouds the tall pine 
in the yard. Snow crystals reflect the 
light shining from the window until 
the pine glows like its small counter- 
part installed in a corner of the liv- 
ing room for the Christmas season. 
A partially burned log crumbles in 
the fireplace and in the glowing coals 
the reflection of camp fires mingles 
with the smell of pine. Relaxed and 
at ease the bowman watches the shift- 
ing play of the flames and pictures of 


the season’s hunt seem to materialize 
before his vision. The silent night 
recalls the majestic silence of the 
deep woods, the beauty of the maples, 
the beech groves and the stands of 
hemlock. No leaf stirs and the bow- 
man concealed in his blind realizes 
that forces beyond his control have 
eased his tensions; and worries and 
problems, constant companions of his 
everyday world, have disappeared in 
the solitude and grandeur of the 
scene within his range of vision. 


The rays of the morning sun top 
the nearest ridge and the opposite 
slope bursts into flaming color. In the 
fire the bowman again sees the vivid 
splashes of scarlet and gold spread- 
ing across the landscape. Small deni- 
zens of the woods chatter a welcome 
to another day. Close by a chipmunk, 
whose bark belittles his size, appears 
suddenly on top of a rotted stump. 
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Bright eyes survey the surroundings 
and quickly he scampers off in search 
of breakfast or in answer to a call of 
another of his kind. The noise of his 
passage through the rustling leaves 
fades away and the silence is broken 
only by the chatter of small birds as 
they exchange early morning gossip. 
A pine knot sputters and crackles in 
the fireplace and momentarily a chill 
comes over the bowman as he recalls 
the snap of a twig and the rustle of 
leaves in a nearby thicket. A form 
emerges, a black shapeless bulk against 
the background of trees, and bruin 
shuffles along busily engaged in 
searching for a meal of beech nuts 
which happily were in abundant sup- 
ply. Suddenly he pauses. Raising his 
head, his nose tests the air. Gripping 
the arms of your chair you sit as 
motionless as you did in the blind. 
Sensing danger, bruin is no longer 
interested in his search for food. 
Slowly he turns and is engulfed by 
the thicket, the sound of his passage 
diminishing as he puts distance be- 
tween himself and a danger he in- 
stinctively recognized. True, it was 
the any-deer season. Bruin was not 
legal game and you had not raised 
your bow, but you did have the thrill 
denied to many who charge aimlessly 
through the woods and complain 
about the scarcity of game. You had 
outwitted bruin in his natural sur- 
roundings and you are satisfied to 
have left him there. 

Remembering cramped muscles 
you shift your position and relight 
your pipe. The scene changes, a doe 
accompanied by two fawns moves 
onto your woodland stage. Unaware 
of their audience the doe alternately 
raises her head to examine her sur- 
roundings and then joins the fawns 
in the search of mast in the form of 
beech nuts. Out of bow range they 


cross your front. Suddenly the scent 
of man reaches the doe. Immobile she 
stands, head and ears erect, she stares 
intently in your direction. Her fawns 
meanwhile ‘continuing their breakfast 


of beech nuts. Instinctively you try 
to squeeze lower in your chair; just 
as you did in the blind. Surely she 
must see you; gazing intently as she 
does in your direction. She stam 
the ground with a front hoof. The 
fawns raise their heads and look at 
her. One lowers its head to resume 
eating; desisting when the doe again 
stamps the ground. Convinced that 
danger threatens, the doe snorts in 
alarm, wheels and accompanied by 
her fawns, they lope away with tails 
held high. Memories such as these 
are the intangibles that mean so much 
to those who love the out-of-doors. 
Gifts that cannot be purchased even 
at Xmas. Incidents that stand out 
and thrill us more than the actual 
kill which is after all an anti-climax. 
Who can answer satisfactorily the 
question of one who knows nothing 
of the out-of doors, when he asks; 
“What did you get?” You cannot ex- 
plain to him and were you to try he 
would not understand. So you reply; 
“No luck,” and feeling sorrow for 
him you direct the conversation into 
another channel. 


The fire is dying. It is Christmas 
Eve. A smile passes over your face as 
your gaze falls on the pile of gaily 
wrapped packages under the Christ- 
mas tree. No amount of wrapping 
can disguise the outline of the new 
bow bought for Junior. Two years 
ago you bought him his first bow. 
Light enough so that he could draw 
it with comfort. Many happy hours 
you spent teaching him to shoot. He 
enjoys your companionship makes 
you his confidant; and although he 
has not said so boasts about you in 
his circle of friends. When you 
bought him that first bow the top of 
his head did not reach your shoulder. 
Now his level gaze meets yours and 
the new bow is an exact duplicate 
of your own bow. 


Tackle wears out in time. Shooting 
gloves must be replaced. Bow strings 
need to be renewed and news items of 
interest to the archer are constantly 





coming on the market. In a family 
of archers you can be sure that the 
packages under the Christmas tree 
will cause faces to light up with a 
smile on Christmas morning. A set of 
aluminum arrows, spined for the new 
bow, and the correct length for his 
draw, will for moments leave him 
speechless. These he had not ex- 


pected. For you a new bow quiver. 
Do you recall when you said in his 
presence; “I wish I had something 


else to put these arrows in, This 
quiver is a nuisance.” He remem- 
bered and it is waiting under the 
tree in a package marked with your 
name. 
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TAKE CARE OF YOUR DEER 


The Game Commission urges hunters who are successful in deer season 
to use care in handling the carcass. Venison, if properly handled and pre. 
pared, can be a valuable and tasty product of the hunt. 

The animal’s entrails should be carefully removeu as soon as the deer is 
dead and the body cavity wiped dry with a clean cloth. The cavity should 
then be propped open to allow complete cooling. In transporting the deer 
from camp to home care should be taken to keep the carcass as cool as 
possible. Don’t drape your deer over a front fender or the hood on your 
car; engine heat, even on a cold day, can spoil the meat. Venison will age 
and tenderize best if allowed to hang, hide removed, in 35 to 40 degree 
temperature for a week to ten days. 

The deer hide has many uses; it should not be wasted. It may be sold by 
the original owner within 90 days after the close of the season. 
of better deer hunting in the future. 





FREE SHOOTING PRESERVE GUIDE AVAILABLE 


Help now is available for sportsmen having difficulty in finding a place to 
hunt. It is in the form of a handy new directory of public shooting preserves 
recently released by the Sportsmen’s Service Bureau, according to the Wildlife 
Management Institute. It tells hunters where they may find excellent upland 
game shooting and sporty, pass gunning for mallards. 

The 1958 shooting preserve directory lists names and addresses of preserve 
operators, telephone numbers, and game released for hunting. Regional maps 
show the counties in which the preserves are situated. The pocket-sized folder 
also describes what hunters can generally expect at shooting preserves and 
outlines the advantages and pleasures of fee hunting. 

Leading sporting goods stores and gas stations, in some instances, in the 38 
States where preserves may operate should have copies of this useful directory. 
The leading American gun and ammunition makers will send copies upon 
request. In all instances the directory is furnished free. 

Local rod and gun stores that desire copies may request them from the 
Sportsmen’s Service Bureau, 250 East 43rd Street, New York 17, New York. 
Requests of individual sportsmen also may be sent to the same address. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SOCIETY LAND USE BOOKLET AVAILABLE 


Brought together in the booklet, “Land Utilization in the United States,” 
are reprints of informative papers presented at a symposium on land use at 
the 11th Annual Meeting of the Soil Conservation Society of America in 1956, 
the Wildlife Management Institute reports. The articles, which had been 
published separately in issues of the Society’s magazine, were compiled in a 
single booklet for the convenience of persons interested in land use consid- 
erations. 

Problems of exploitation, conservation, requirements, inventories, rural 
and urban planning, wildlife, economics, and changing land patterns are 
discussed by prominent authors, including Paul B. Sears, H. H. Wooten, J. R. 
Anderson, Edward B. Wilkens, Frank W. Schaller, John F. Timmons, A. W. 
Bromely, and Frank W. Suggitt. Single copies of the booklet may be obtained 
from the Society, 838 Fifth Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa, at 50 cents. Discounts 
are granted on quantity orders. 
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NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—LeRoy Gleason, Supervisor, 21412 E. Water St., Lock 
Haven. Phone: 5400 
aa. Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
nion. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—James A. Brown, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Hunt- 
ingdon. Phone: MlItchel 3-1831. 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
ao Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
arren. 


SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 339 W. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 


ROBERT E. LATIMER Waterfowl Management Agent 
GEORGE WELLER Supt. Howard Nursery 


GAME FARMS 

EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T. Warfel, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenks- 
ville. Phone: ATlas 7-2351 

WESTERN GAME FARM-—lIsaac Baumgardner, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3707 

LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 5-2500 

STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route, Williamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 8-2369 

SOUTHWEST GAME FARM: Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent, Box 105, Distant. 
Phone: ULrich 9-2641 
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hunt 


for 
Christmas 


GIFTS 











ach | year subscription—$2.50 for each 


buy, too. We'll mail 


The smart and easy 
announcing the gift. 








